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PITTSBURGH: 

PEINTKn    BY    W.    S.    HAVEN,    CORNER   OF    MARKET   AND    SECOND    STS. 

18  5  7. 


The  PiTTSBtrfiGH  QaARfBRLY  Trade  CiRCtrLAR,  (a  Prospectus 
of  which  will  be  found  on  second  page  of  the  cover,)  being  designed 
to  exhibit  the  trade,  resources  and  advantages  of  Pittsburgh,  it  is 
thought  proper  that  the  first  number  should  contain  such  an  expo- 
sition  of  what  constitutes  Pittsburgh,  and  what  are  its  resources  and 
advantages,  as  are  contained  in  "  Pittsburgh  as  it  Is." 

For  the  convenience  of  reprinting  which,  and  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  who  may  wish  to  preserve  such  a  record  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  city  of  the  Union,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to 
issue  the  first  number  of  the  "  Qoarterlj  "  in  book  form. 

Hereafter,  the  "Quarterly  Trade  Circular"  will  be  issued 
in  a  sixteen  page  quarto  form. 

For  further  particulars,  persons  will  refer  to  the  Prospectus. 


riTTSEUrxGII  AS  IT  IS. 


CIHAPTER  I. 

WHAT    CONSTITUTES    PITTSBUKGH. 

Pittsburgh  has  been  much  undervalued  abroad,  froni  her  popula- 
tion being  improperly  stated  in  the  census  and  other  public  satistics. 
The  census  gives  separately  the  number  of  inhabitants  m  Pittsburgh 
and   in  Allegheny   City,  but  ignores,  in  connection  therewith    the 
population  of  our  suburbs,  which  contain  a  large  proportion  ot  our 

^'"pSsburgh  in  reality  consists  of  nine  distinct  municipalities,  viz : 
The  Cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  the  Boroughs  of  Manchester, 
Duqitesne,  Lawrenceville,  East  Birmingham,  Birmmgham  bouth 
and  West  Pittsburgh ;  and  in  the  manufactures  and  business  ot  Pitts- 
burgh, thev  hold  to  the  city  the  relation  of  wards^  In  these  pages, 
the  whole  is  considered  under  the  general  title  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  area  of  ground  covered  by  Pittsburgh  extends  ma  straight 
line  alono-  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela  rivers  4^  miles,  and  an  equal 
distance  along  the  AUeghenv  and  Ohio ;  and  fills,  likewise,  a  triangular 
space  between  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny,  of  2^  mdes  base,  by  3 
miles  on  either  side,  embracing  in  all  her  surface,  5,376  acres  of  ground. 

The  crrowth  of  the  city  has  apparently  been  slow,  but  its  result  is 
sound.  While  other  Western  cities  have  been  yearly  making  reports 
of  their  progress,  and  continually  crying  out  to  the  merchant  the 
mechanic,  the  capitalist,  here  is  '-El  Dorado,"  Pittsburgh  has  been 
sUently,  industriously,  but  with  almost  equal  rapidity,  enlarging  her 
proportions  and  increasing  her  wealth.  The  characteristic  of  the 
community  is  to  create  wealth  without  noise.         ,  .  ,    ,         ,  . 

Bewildered  in  the  almost  fabulous  accounts  which  have  been  put 
forth  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  other  western  cities,  the 
Capitalists,  the  Merchants,  and  the  Mechanics  of  the  United  btates 
have  taken  little  or  no  heed  to  the  progress  of  Pittsburgh.  Therefore, 
with  wonder,  visitors  behold  the  sooty  giant  who  stands  astride  the 
head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and,  with  astonishment,  consider  the  promise 
given  by  its  present  immense  powers  and   resources,  of  its   tuture 

overshadowing  bulk.     .  „         ■         x.-  u  •    „«,,., 

In  the  last  seventeen  years,  despite  a  conflagration,  which,  in  a  lew 
hour*!  swept  (^ut  of  existence  «10.000,000  of  her  capital,  and  of  seri- 
ous and  frequent  interruptions  to  her  business  by  great  drouths,  severe 
frosts  and  the  presence  of  pestilence,  immense  manufactories  have 
been  built  and  kept  in  operation,  extensive  coal  beds  have  been 
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worked,  rail  roads  built,  hundreds  of  steamboats  constructed,  whole 
streets  of  houses  erected,  costly  public  buildings  built,  acres  of  ground 
covered  with  dwellings,  and  a  population  of  138,000  people  gathered 
into  her  limits,  with  less  than  $10,000,000  of  mortgages.  ' 

That  those  disasters  have  had  a  serious  effect  in  checking,  for  at 
least  ten  years,  the  progress  of  Pittsburgh,  and  thereby  giving  other 
points  the  advantage  in  a  comparison  of  increase  during  that  past 
time,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  fire  of  1845  destroyed  $10,000,000  worth  of  property,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  replaced  in  eighteen  months,  from  the  resources  of 
those  who  were  the  losers  by  the  conflagration.  Is  it  not  at  once 
evident,  that  if  the  $10,000,000  which  it  took  to  replace  the  capital 
destroyed,  had  not  been  required  thus  to  supply  the  loss,  it  would 
naturally  have  been  used  by  the  possessors  in  further  extensions  of 
the  city  and  its  business,  instead  of  being  necessarily  applied  to  main- 
tain the  business  and  the  city  in  the  position  they  occupied  the  day 
previous  to  the  fire  1 

Pursuing  this  thought  further,  we  may  start  the  inquiry  of  what 
would  have  been  the  result  to  Pittsburgh,  if  the  loss  of  the  10th  of 
April,  1845,  could  have  been  avoided?  The  $10;000,000  of  capital 
in  such  a  case  saved,  employed  in  manufacturing,  and  yielding  but  10 
per  cent,  yearly  profit,  would  have  produced,  without  considering  the 
yearly  produce  of  the  profits  reinvested,  as  wotild  naturally  be  the 
case,  the  sum  of  $12,000,000;  thereby  giving  to  our  business  commu- 
nity an  additional  capital  of  $22,000,000. 

Taking  this  and  the  losses  sustained  by  low  water,  ice  and  pestilence, 
into  proper  consideration,  and  the  progress  she  has  made,  under  all 
these  reverses,  it  is  just  to  say  that,  enjoying  the  same  freedom  from 
public  misfortune  as  other  cities,  from  this  time  forward,  she  will  be 
hem:eforth  the  most  accumulative  and  progressive  city  of  the  Union. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   POSITION. 

Located  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers,  Pittsburgh  commands  an  inland 
navigation  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  and  combines  more  geo- 
graphical advantages  of  position  than  any  inland  city  or  town  in  the 
United  States.  Distant  only  from  300  to  400  miles  from  three  of  the 
most  important  seaboard  cities  of  the  Union,  and  but  a  summer  day's 
ride  from  either,  for  the  purposes  of  exportation  or  importation  siie 
possesses  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  cities  lying  immediately  upon 
the  sea  coast. 

About  200  miles  from  the  groat  chain  of  inland  seas,  to  whose 
shores  access  is  had  in  a  few  hours'  ride,  she  partakes  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Lake  cities  for  intercourse  with  the  Canadas,  and  for  outlet 
through  the  lake  route  to  the  ocean ;  while  by  her  rivers  she  com- 
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inands  another  and  an  easy  access  to  the  ocean  and  foreign  nations. 
Thus  having  the  choice  of  three  avenues  whereby  she  may  export 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States  her  manufactures,  or  receive 
the  products  of  other  countries.  And  if  the  articles  demand  such 
transportation,  xmbrolcen  ivater  carriage  Jrom  tlie  city  to  the  ocean,  throuyh 
all  three  of  the  routes. 

Situated  in  the  heai't  of  the  bituminous  coal  formation  of  the 
Appalaciiian  field,  and  equally  advantageously  located  as  to  the 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  her  geographical  relations  to  the  staple  materials 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  of  the  Union,  are  uucqualed. 

Her  location  to  the  whole  extent  of  country  bounded  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  on  the  west,  and  the  Lakes  upon  the  north,  is  so  nearly 
central,  that,  when  viewed  with  reference  to  her  natural  means  of 
intercourse  with  the  States  within  those  boundaries,  she  stands  in  the 
•  position  of  a  geographical  center.  Describing  upon  an  accurately 
proportioned  map  "of  the  United  States  a  circle,  with  a  radius  of  400 
miles  from  Pittsburgh,  it  embraces  therein  the  following  States  entire, 
and  in  parts :  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Khode  Island,  Delaware,  New  .Jersev,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Canada  West,  part  of  Illinois,  and  the  northern  portion  of  South 
Carolina.  This  circle  embraces  every  variety  of  climate,  and  nearly, 
if  not  quite  all,  the  staples  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Union;  for 
the  products  and  the  business  of  which,  Pittsburgh,  as  the  center  of 
the  circle,  reaches  but  400  miles  on  either  hand. 

To  this  extent  of  country  the  manufacturing  advantages  that 
Pittsburgh  and  its  neighborhood  possess,  must  always  prove  a  magnet 
attracting  business  and  population. 

Beyond  her  qualities  as  a  manufacturing  community,  Pittsburgh 
possesses  another  attractive  feature — she  is  the  gateway  of  the  West. 
From  her  situation  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  such  articles  as  have  a 
preference  for  water  carriage,  either  on  account  of  demanding  low 
freights,  or  from  a  desirability  to  be  but  little  handled,  must  pass 
through  Pittsburgh  to  reach  such  a  channel  for  distribution  through 
the  West. 

The  key  point  of  a  railway  route,  nearer  by  forty  miles  from  New 
York  city  to  the  Western  ^tates  than  any  line  of  rail  road  now  con- 
structed, or  contemplated,  the  travel  between  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  country  will  find  its  way  through  Pittsburgh,  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Rail  Road,  and  the  western  roads  branching 
from  Pittsburgh  to  all  the  sections  of  the  West,  North-west,  and 
South-west;  as  will  also  such  articles  of  commerce  exchanging  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  as  admit  of  railway  carriage. 

Reaching  through  natural  avenues  of  travel,  the  following  States 
and  counties  by  steamboats,  without  transhipment  of  goods,  no 
one  can,  viewing  in  connection  with  our  railway  system  these  great 
river  facilities,  dispute  to  any  extent,  the  propriety  of  allowing  to 
Pittsburgh  the  title  of  '"The  gateway  of  the  West." 

By  the  Ohio  river,  from  Pittshurgh  to  Cairo,  touching  every  import- 
ant point  in  Western  Virginia,  Southern  Ohio.  Northern  Kentucky, 
Southern  Indiana,  and  Illinois.     By  the  Mississippi,  the  towns  and 
1* 
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counties  bordering  upon  that  river  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  ArkansaS- 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  By 
the  Missouri  river.  Central  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  By  the 
Arkansas  and  White  rivers.  Central,  Southern  and  Northern  Arkan- 
sas. By  the  Red  river,  Central  Louisiana.  By  the  Wabash,  Central 
Indiana.  By  the  Tennessee,  Western  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
Northern  Alabama.  By  the  Cumberland,  interior  of  Kentucky  and 
Northern  counties  of  Tennessee.  By  the  Big  Black  and  Yazoo 
rivers,  inland  Mississippi.  By  the  Minnesota,  the  interior  of  Minne- 
sota. By  the  Illinois  river,  the  interior  of  Illinois.  By  the  Muskingum 
river,  the  interior  of  Ohio.  By  the  Allegheny,  the  Northern  portion 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  South-western  of  New  York.  By  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  South-western  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Virginia. 

Thus  reaching  by  river  navigation,  fourteen  States  and  two  Terri' 
tories — not  only  the  border  counties  thereof,  but  the  interior  of  those 
States  as  well,  affording  unparalleled  facilities  for  reaching  from  the  ' 
46th  degree  of  northern  latitude  to  the  30th;  from  the  first  degree  to  the 
22d  longitude  west  from  Washington,  embracing  an  area  of  country 
1200  by  960  geographical  miles,  or  1,052.000  squaremilcsof  territory; 
all  of  which  is  reached  in  all  directions  by  continuous  river  navigation 
from  Pittsburgh. 

Of  this  extent  of  country,  the  Ohio  river  passes  along  the  borders 
of  6  States,  watering  the  shoi-es  of  64  Counties,  viz :  2  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 8  in  Virginia,  13  in  Ohio,  24  in  Kentucky,  12  in  Indiana,  and 
.5  in  Illinois.  The  Mississippi  traverses  the  boundaries  of  10  States, 
and  gives  navigation  to  83  Counties,  viz:  3  in  Minnesota,  9  in  Iowa, 
3  in  Wisconsin,  13  in  Illinois,  15  in  Missouri,  2  in  Kentucky,  5  in 
Tennessee,  10  in  Mississippi,  5  in  Arkansas,  and  18  in  Louisiana. 
The  Missouri  washes  the  shores  of  24  Counties  in  Missouri.  The 
Tennessee  gives  water  transportation  to  3  States,  and  outlet  to  14 
Counties,  viz :  3  in  Alabama,  7  in  Tennessee,  and  5  in  Kentucky. 
The  Cumberland  affords  water  carriage  through  2  States  and  to  9  Coun- 
ties, viz  :  5  in  Tennessee,  and  4  in  Kentucky.  The  Illinois  and  Kas- 
kaskia  give  to  24  Counties  in  Illinois  navigation ;  and  the  '\A'abasH, 
similar  privilege  to  10  Counties  in  Indiana,  and  5  in  Illinois.  The 
Arkansas  affords  to  12  Counties  in  that  State  a  like  advantage;  and 
the  Red  River,  the  same  to  9  Counties  in  Louisiana.  The  White 
river  gives  carriage  by  water  to  10  Counties  in  Arkansas.  The  Yazoo, 
the  Sun  Flower,  and  Big  Black,  afford'  to  9  Counties  in  Mississippi 
travel  by  river  communication.  The  Hatchce  and  Obion  the  same 
facilities  to  7  Counties  in  Tennessee.  The  Kentucky.  Green,  and  Big 
Barren  rivers,  egress  to  the  Ohio,  to  12  Counties  in  Kentucky.  The 
Osage,  La  Mine,  Grand  and  Maramec  rivers,  steamboat  navigation  to 
13  Counties  in  Missouri.  The  Dcs  Moines  and  Iowa  rivers  give  to  8 
Counties  of  Iowa  access  to  the  Mississippi  by  water;  and  the  Wis- 
consin, Rock,  Chippewa,  and  Black  rivers,  the  same  facilities  to  13 
Counties  in  Wisconsin.  The  AHeglieny  gives  2  States,  and  8  Coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania  and  2  in  New  York,  communication  l)y  water  to 
a  market  for  their  productions,  and  the  Monoiigahcla  similar  advan- 
tages to  2  States,  and  5  Counties  in  Pennsylvania  and  1  in  Virginia — 
being  340  (^ounties  to  which  Pittsburgh  has  direct  communication — 
forming  portions,  as  before  observed,  of  Fourteen  States  and  Two 
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Territories,  by  the  rivers  named — in  addition  to  which,  there  are  many 
others  unnamed. 

This  si<etcli  of  the  inhuid  navij^ation  on  rivers,  possessed  by  Pitts- 
burjjh,  atfords  a  brief  view  of  its  extent.  Of  its  present  -and  future 
value  we  gather  from  the  following  fifrures.  drawn  from  the  census  of 
1850,  some  idea.  In  the  340  Counties  reachable  by  the  aforenamed 
thirty  rivers,  there  was  in  1850  a  poi)ulntion  of  4.600,42G,  and  farms 
of  a  cash  value  of  $601,312,416,  on  which  were  live  stock  worth 
S87.41 3.443,  and  producing  $218,992,007  annually  of  the  various 
agricultural  crops. 


CHAPTER  in. 

MINERALOGICAL    POSITION. 

Located  in  the  north-western  section  of  the  great  "Allegheny  or 
Apjjalachian  coal  field,"  frecjuently  known  as  the  great  central  bitu- 
minous coal  seam,  Pittsburgh  has  given  to  that  portion  of  the  coal 
measures  from  which  her  wants  and  those  of  the  West  are  supplied, 
her  own  name. 

M'CuUough  estimates  that  the  Appalachian  coal  field,  which  tra- 
verses eight  States,  has  an  area  of  65,300  square  miles.  E.  C.  Taylor, 
Esq.  in  ins  "Statistics  of  Coal,"  says  that  deducting  from  this  the 
unproductive  areas,  erosions  of  strata,  and  such  coal  fields  as  will 
never  be  reached  by  the  miner,  the  workable  area  of  the  whole  is 
40,000  square  miles,  or  25.600,000  acres. 

Of  this  bituminous  coal  strata,  according  to  M'Cnllongh,  Virginia' 
has  21.000,  Pennsylvania  15,000,  Ohio  U, 900,  and  Kentucky  9,000 
square  miles. 

The  bituminous  co.al  field  lies  principally  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  and  extends  from  Towanda  on  the  north-east  to  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  State,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
miles.  '-The  Great  Pitt.cburgh  Seam  "  is  finally  exposed  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  along  the  Ohio  aiid  Allegheny  rivers :  also  extending 
nearly  the  wliole  length  of  the  Monongabela  river.  This  scam  has 
been  traced  through  Pennsylvania  into  Virginia,  and  also  ijito  C)hio, 
and  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  thick  at  the  south-western  border, 
from  six  to  eight  feet  at  Pittsburgh,  and  about  five  feet  still  further 
westward,  in  Ohio 

Of  this  seam,  Mr.  Lyell,  the  eminent  English  Geologist,  says  in  his 
travels  in  North  America,  "I  was  truly  astonished,  now  that  I  had 
entered  the  hydrograpliical  basin  of  the  Ohio,  at  beholding  the  rich- 
ness of  the  seams  of  coal  which  appeared  every  where  on  the  flanks 
of  the  hills,  and  at  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  u-hi<h  are  accessihle 
in  a  def/ree  I  never  mtnessed  ehewhere.  The  time  has  not  j/ft  arrived,  when 
the  full  value  of  this  iiifxhaustihle  supply  of  cheap  fuel  can  be  appreciated." 

Towards  the  north  and  north-eastern  side  of  the  coal  range  the 
seams  vary  from  three  to  four  feet. 
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At  Blossburg,  and  around  the  head  of  Tioga  river,  from  three  to 
six  seams  occur. 

At  Pittsburgh  the  main  bed  of  workable  coal  is  six  feet,  and 
increases  in  thickness  as  it  proceeds  up  the  I'iver  to  Brownsville, 
where,  as  mentioned  before,  it  is  estimated  by  Lyell  at  ten  feet. 

Extensive  as  is  the  field  of  bituminous  coal  in  Pennsylvania,  thus 
scantily  dotted  out  in  these  remarks  ;  and  incalculably  valuable  as  it 
is  to  Pittsburgh  as  a  manufacturing  city;  not  less  valuable  to  her  is 
the  anthracite  deposit  of  coal,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
consumption  of  iron  by  her  manufactories. 

While  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  considered  as  leading 
in  importance  to  Pittsburgh,  as  a  manufacturing  city,  yet  the  carbon- 
iferous deposits  of  the  surrounding  States  bear  upon  her  prosperity  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  their  quality  and  proximity. 

The  coal  fields  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Virginia,  by 
reason  of  the  natural  avenues  of  transportation  and  trade,  stand  in  a 
supporting  relation  to  the  coal  measures  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  area  of  the  Tennessee  coal  field  is  45,000  square  miles,  of 
Ohio,  44,000,  and  of  Kentucky,  40, .500.  A  certain  portion  of  these  in 
each,  are  iron  producing  regions  at  the  present  time,  and  will  no  doubt 
become  yet  more  productive. 

These  three  States,  from  reason  of  their  production  of  iron — a 
portion  of  which  comes  to  Pittsburgh  for  a  market — must  always  in 
their  mineral  productions,  be  important  auxiliaries  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  Pittsburgh. 

Not  less  to  the  iron  deposits  which  surround  this  locality,  than  -to 
her  coal,  is  Pittsburgh  indebted  for  her  past,  and  dependent  for  her 
future.  Cheapness  of  fuel,  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  justifies 
a  transportation  of  mineral  to  the  locality  of  the  fuel ;  but  where  the 
transportation  of  mineral  is  necessary  but  for  short  distances,  and  by 
easy  artificial  and  available  natural  channels,  the  combination  of 
cheapness  of  fuel,  with  great  supplies  of  mineral  immediately  at 
hand,  constitutes  the  locality  which  must  become,  and  always  be,  a 
great  manufacturing  center.     These  two  requisites  Pittsburgh  has. 

Having  briefly  sketched  the  coal  fields  sun-ounding  the  locality  of 
Pittsburgh,  we  spare  a  few  paragraphs  to  an  equally  brief  de- 
scription of  the  ore  field  from  which  she  has  drawn,  and  is  to  draw, 
her  supplies  of  iron. 

Throughout  the  counties  embraced  in  the  bituminous  coal  region, 
are  to  be  found  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  equally  large  deposits 
in  the  coun-  ies  east  of,  and  lying  along  the  bases  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  The  Allegheny  river  affords  a  cheap  channel  for  the 
supply  of  iron  from  the  counties  lying  upon  that  rivei-,  and  the  Mon- 
ongahela,  for  the  iron  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Youghiogheny 
and  Cheat  rivers.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Kail  Eoad,  for  the  metal  of  the  interior  and  mountain  coun- 
lies.  In  the  Allegheny  river  region,  there  are  five  counties  and  about 
fifty  furnaces,  whose  product  finds  in  this  city  a  market ;  the  region 
drained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
Rail  "Road,  contains  nearly  as  many  more,  whose  product,  in  part,  or 
wholly,  is  sold  in  this  vicinity.  These  two  regions  have  been  so  fully 
opened  up,  that  tlie  quality  and  extent  of  their  metal  are  well  under- 
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stood,  and  need  no  description  here.  Of  the  iron  of  the  Yonghio- 
gheny  region,  Professor  Ducatell,  in  a  Report  to  the  Maryhind 
Legislature,  1 833,  says  : 

"  On  the  Youghiogheny,  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  great 
abundance,  is  found.  It  is  of  the  variety  described  by  mineralogists 
under  the  specific  head  of  argillaceous  oxyd  of  iron." 

The  dcjiosits  of  iron  thus  favorably  described,  have  been  but  little 
■worked  as  yet,  although  there  ai-c  some  six  or  eight  furnaces  in  that 
region.  The  opening  of  the  Connellsville  Kail  Road,  and  theincreas- 
ing.demand  for  metal,  will  undoubtedly  .soon  attract  capital  to  that 
locnlity.  To  the  westward  of  this  point,  there  are  in  blast,  in  Eiistern 
Ohio,  and  in  Mercer  county  of  this  State,  many  furnaces,  whose 
number  is  yearly  increasing,  which  look  to  Pittsburgh  for  a  market, 
and  whose  metal  is  transported  here  by  water  carriage. 

The  furnaces  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  central  river  coun- 
ties of  Ohio,  also  send  their  metal  here  for  sale  ;  and  a  portion  of  it  is 
considered  a  choice  article.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  iron,  as  in  coal, 
Pittsburgh  is  centralfy  situated  to  the  products  of  four  States,  and 
that  she  is  in  her  own  State  immediately  surrounded  by  vast  deposits 
of  that  mineral;  while  in  all  instances,  a  cheap  water  carriage  is 
availal)le  for  the  transportation  of  it  to  the  fuel. 

What  has  been  the  natural  effect  of  sucli  a  mineralogical  position 
upon  the  past  cf  Pittsburgh,  and  what  will  be  its  effect  upon  her 
future,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  inquire. 

The  two  substances,  coal  and  iron,  are  always,  when  available, 
the  basis  of  great  and  permanent  commercial  and  manufacturing 
wealth.  Spreading  a  map  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  before  us, 
we  at  once  perceive  that  those  in  which  exist  extensive  deposits  of 
these  two,  at  first  glance  unattractive  substances,  are  among  the 
wealthiest,  as  well  as  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world ;  and  that 
upon  and  around  these  formations,  the  most  flourishing  populations 
are  concentrated.  "  Coal,"  says  Vischers,  "  is  now  the  indispensable 
aliment  of  industry.  *  *  It  is  to  industry  what  oxygen  is  to  the 
lungs — water  to  the  plant — nourishment  to  the  animal.''  Says  Elctt, 
"This  is  essentially  the  age  of  commerce  and  of  steam,  the  found- 
ations of  which  are  our  coal  mines.  In  the  macliine  shop  and  factory, 
on  the  rail  road  and  canal,  on  the  rivers  and  ocean,  it  is  steam  that  is 
henceforth  to  perform  laboi",  overcome  resistance,  and  vanquish  space. 
There  was  no  appreciable  iron  trade  anterior  to  tiie  introduction  of 
the  steam  engine,  an  instrument  of  power  deriving  its  eflSciency 
almost  entirely  from  coalP 

The  connection  of  the  past  of  Pittsburgh  with  the  coal  deposits  of 
Pennsylvania,  so  rich  and  so  easily  mined,  is  too  plain  to  need 
comment.  Coal  has  been  the  life  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the  steam 
engine  has  been  the  great  power  which  has  called  into  existence  our 
manufactures.  On  the  future  of  Pittsburgh,  as  connected  with  her 
two  minerals,  we  have  no  need  to  expatiate.  Her  past  progress, 
under  the  influences  of  coal  and  iron,  indicates  her  future. 

"  The  employment  of  the  combustible  mineral  co.vr,,  in  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron,  has  emancipated  the  iron  manufactory.  Henceforth  the 
mineral  comes  to  seek  the  fuel. 
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"  Coal  is  the  most  essential  agent  to  industry.  The  foundry,  the 
iron,  constitute  merely  the  instruments,  the  elements  of  riches."* 

"  The  occurrence  of  iron  ore  associated  with  coal  has  been  consid- 
ered the  most  prolific  source  of  commercial  prosperity  possessed  by 
Great  Britain.  Her  political  economists  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  ascribe  the  extent  of  her  manufactories  to  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  both  these  substances,  by  which  are  furnished,  not  only 
fuel  for  working  the  steam  engines  which  put  in  operation  their 
machinery,  but  the  material  also  for  constructing  the  machinery ."t 

"  Of  all  the  physical  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  our 
extraordinary  progress  in  manufactures  and  industry,  none  have  so 
much  influence  as  our  possession  of  valuable  coal  mines."f 

"  Since  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  coal  has  become  of  the 
highest  importance  as  a  moving  power,  and  no  nation,  however  favor- 
ably situated  in  other  respects,  not  plentifully  supplied  with  this 
mineral,  need  hope  to  rival  those  that  are,  in  most  branches  of  manu- 
fiictures."t 

"  Our  coal  mines  have  conferred  a  thousand  times  more  real  ad- 
vantages upon  us  than  we  have  reaped  from  the  conquest  of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  or  than  we  should  have  reaped  from  the  conquests  of 
Mexico  and  Peru."i 

The  remarks  of  the  various  writers  we  have  quoted,  are  overwhelm- 
ingly forcible  in  their  application  to  Pittsburgh.  It  needs  no  drawing 
of  inferences  to  sustain  how  powerfully  the  past  of  other  localities  of 
coal  and  of  iron  foretell  tlie  future  of  Pittsburgh. 

When  these  two  substances,  as  in  the  location  of  Pittsburgh, 
combine  with  natural  and  artificial  advantages,  of  great  availibility 
and  extent  for  the  distribution  of  their  products,  as  well  as  easy, 
cheap,  and  rapid  means  of  concentration  at  the  manufacturing  point 
of  the  raw  material,  can  it  be  a  subject  of  hesitancy  to  decide  upon 
the  employment  of  capital  in  manufactures  at  this  point  ?  Says  an 
authority  we  have  already  quoted,  ''  Production,  which  outstrips  all 
local  necessities,  urgently  demands  new  outlets.  Embarassmcnt  no 
longer  attaches  to  production ;  the  trouble  rests  henceforth  with  dis- 
tribution."§ 

Possessed  of  a  river  navigation  of  many  ihcusands  of  miles,  reaching 
thereby  nearly  400  counties,  with  their  millions  of  popidation — penetrating 
by  these  avenues  into  1 5  States  of  the  Union — commanding  three  distinct 
avenues  of  access  by  water  to  tlie  ocean — the  terminus  of  an  extensive  rail 
road  system,  spreading  its  iron  net  work  over  eight  States,  and  reaching 
hundreds  of  inland  cities  and  towns,  otherwise  unapproachable,  excepting 
by  the  stage  coach  and  road  wagon — Pittsburgh  laughs  at  the  last  sentence  of 
our  quotation,  '■  The  trouble  rests  henceforth  with  the  distribution." 

Proof,  in  her  pa?t,  of  the  quotation  from  the  same  authoi-ity,  that 
'■'■  hencefoi-th  the  mineral  comes  to  seek  the  fuel" — sustained  in  her  expectan- 
cies of  the  future  by  tlie  experiences  of  the  past  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
other  coal  formations — triumjjhant  in  her  geographical  position  over  the 

*I?ullptin  fie  li)  Commission  Ci'iitprale  <\c  Statisque  Bruxolles,  1843, 
■j-l'ijCMtell's  KciHirt  to  Almyliiiiil  l,(;gi8liitnr\  18f3. 
I  .M'Culluugli's  statistics  of  KiisliKli  Manufactures. 
|Commissiou  Centerale  de  Statisque,  18t3. 
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troubles  of  distribution — wliat  city,  ichat  locality,  offers  such  hriijht  features 
for  examination  bi/  the  capitalist,  the  nterrhant.  the  mrrhanic.  the  laborer? 
What  point  presents  greater  inducements  to  labor,  to  skill,  to  ability,  and  to 
capital  f 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NATURAL    AND    AUTIFICIAL  TRANSPORTATION   ADVANTAGES. 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  stated  that  the  transportation  advan- 
tages of  Pittsburgh  wore  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  city  or 
point  in  the  United  States.  To  the  support  of  this  observation,  we 
name  briefly  the  natural  and  artitieial  channels  for  distributing  the 
products  of  our  manufactories.  Considered  in  the  proper  order,  the 
rivers  are  the  first  in  rank.  At  the  risk  of  a  little  reiteration,  we 
enumerate  them,  and  present  in  tabular  form  the  length,  value  by  pop- 
ulation, &c. 

TABLE    sbowme-    principal   Rivers    navigable   from   Plttsbnrgb   witbout 
trunsbipment,  givin;^  length  navigable,  ifec. 


Rivers. 
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1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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10 
12 
4 
8 
5 
7 
3 
7 

18 

3 

6 

4 

2 

S 

24 

3 

5 

3 

80 

50 

6 
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248 
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60 

203 

200 

165 

100 

75 

302 

80 

150 

105 

30 

60 

2,575 

60 

56 

80 

2,000 

1.008 

200 

■nio"  Black 

Cuiuberlaiid • 

Des  Moines 

Green » 

Hatchee ■ 

Kaska.skiA 

Kentucky 

La  Mine 

Missouri 

Maremec 

Mississippi 

Ohio 

21         60 

Red 

9 

5 

1 

14 

15 

10 

6 

6 

020 
225 
80 
280 
369 
439 
160 
300 

Rock 

Tennessfco 

Wabash 

■\Vliit.' .■ 

Wisconsin „ 

Yazoo 

Total ; 

,  336 

1  11.212 

Fopula- 
tioQ. 
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408,427 

52,.321 

58,301 

107.805 

5i;413 

81,410 

17.202 

84',245 

174.192 

14.3G8 

57.570 

39,874 

20,793 

30,822 

310,812 

122,972 

170,327 

103,174 

991,087 

1,110,:335 

22.222 

13.999 

79.213 

43,?l)(. 

8,320 

138.711 

159,414 

36  224 

87.398 

54,079 


11,980,747 
2,015.522 
3,824,808 
7,060,321 
2.039,450 
9,650.577 
405;988 
5,446,017 

12.748.597 
723,372 
1,927,636 
2.896,810 
1.005,539 
2,913,331 

18,15(i.438 
1.7r,fi,717 
6.532.004 
3,t>l5.962 

48,512,662 

44.S33,.579 
1.101.218 
877.962 
4,2(.;7.245 
2,ns,0-.'7 
1.190.785 
9,7.59,971 
8,253,661 
3,374,521 
1.132,292 
0,154.758 
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In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  others,  of  whose  navigable 
length  we  have  no  survey. 

The  means  which  are  next  in  rank  are  the  rail  roads  of  the  Pitts- 
bm'gh  rail  system.  Of  these,  there  are  nine,  viz :  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral, Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 
ville,  Pittsburgh  and  Steubenville,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  Alle- 
gheny Valley,  Chartiers  Valley,  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  and  Cleveland 
and  Mahoning,  the  direction,  value,  scope  and  connections  of  which 
are  treated  of  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  book. 

Canals  are  also  among  the  means  of  transportation  extensively 
available  to  this  city ;  and,  although  in  these  days  of  fast  traveling 
they  are  much  overlooked,  yet  in  their  peculiar  ability,  are  equally 
important  with  the  river  and  the  rail  road. 

By  her  canals,  Pittsburgh  is  enabled  to  transport  to  the  lakes 
those  heavy  articles  produced  in  her  manufactories,  which  demand 
cheap  in  preference  to  rapid  transportation.  1st.  By  the  Beaver  and 
Erie  Canal,  from  Rochester  to  Erie,  136  miles.  2d.  By  the  Ohio  Canal, 
from  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio,  to  Cleveland,  309  miles.  3d.  By  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  and  its  branches,  she  has  access  to  the  Atlantic 
sea  board,  and  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  portion  of  New 
York,  allowing  the  transportation  of  her  minerals  and  her  productions 
at  a  low  rate,  into  the  Eastern  cities. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   PITTSBURGH   RAILWAY   SYSTEM. 

The  Pittsburgh  railway  system  is,  taking  into  consideration  the 
scope  of  its  connections,  one  of  unsurpassed  value. 

Reaching  westward  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Rail  Road  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  466  miles,  it  em- 
braces in  its  connections  the  entire  net-work  of  roads  which  cover  tlie 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois;  and  by  various  projected, 
cliartered  and  initiated  roads,  it  reaches  through  the  States  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa. 

Its  character  is  tliat  of  a  great  trunk  line  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
North-west,  having  for  its  termini  tliose  two  great  rail  road  centers, 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  The  value  of  this  trunk  route  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  passes  through  and  into  four  populous  States,  and 
gives  transportation  faciHties  to  twenty  four  counties  in  those  States, 
which  counties  had,  in  1850,  a  population  of  558,245;  farms  whose 
cash  value  Was  $92,515,749,  on  which  was  live  stock  to  the  value  of 
$15,837,512.  and  producing  $26,722,501  busliels  of  grain. 

The  connections  of  this  road  by  the  Indiana  and  IBellefontainc,  and 
the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton  routes,  and  by  connection  from  Fort 
Wayne  to  the  Missipsiiijn  river  at  Alton,  and  from  Crestline  to  Cin- 
cinnati by  the  Cleveland,  CoUimhus  and  Cincinnati  Rail  Road,  arc 
also  valuable.     In  those  connections   it  drains  fortv-three  rounties 
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lying  in  three  different  States,  which  counties,  in  1850,  had  772,158 
inhabitants  ;  farms  wliosc  cash  value  was  $114,221,921,  on  which  were 
live  stock  to  the  value  of  $14,132,190,  and  which  produced,  in  1850, 
43,404,022  bushels  of  grain. 

It  also  receives  its  share  of  the  business  concentrated  at  Chicago, 
by  that  system  of  rail  roads  which,  in  1856,  was  represented  by 
3",350,000  passengers,  and  by  $17,343,242.23  of  earnings. 

By  its  trunk  route,  and  the  three  direct  connections  described,  it 
drains  a  total  of  67  counties,  with  a  population,  in  1850,  of  1,330,403, 
and  producing  70,124,443  bushels  of  grain — having  a  value  of  live 
stock  amounting  to  $29,969,618  and  farms  to  amount  of  $200,737,670. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  sliort  connections  in  the  same 
range  laid  down  in  these  routes,  which  run  through  populous  counties, 
whose  statistics  must  be  passed,  as  the  space  devoted  to  an  exhibition 
of  the  value  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  road  to 
Pittsburgh  is  already  overrun. 

The  working  statistics  of  this  road,  from  November  30,  1855,  to 
October  31,  1856,  were  as  follows: 

The  number  Through  tons  Freight  West,  was 99,224 

"  "  "  "         East,     "    111,889 

"  "      Tons  carried  one  mile  West,    "    12,850,272 

"  "  "  "  "      "      East,     "    7,230,000 

"  "      of  Passengers  transported,  Way 

and  Through,  was 472,578 

The  earnings  for  the  year  were, 

From  Passengers ., $761,577.56 

"      Freight * 654,542.26 

"      Mails,  &c 62,368.94 $1,478,428.76 

In  the  above  statement  of  transportation  and  carriage,  the  three- 
fourths  of  the  figures  are  those  of  the  road  before  its  consolidation, 
and  of  the  business  from  Pittsburgh  to  Crestline  only — being  for  187 
miles  out  of  466. 

Westward  again,  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Steubknville  Rail 
Road,  through  another  and  distinct  route,  which  forms  a  different 
connection  with  the  roads  of  Ohio,  Indianji  and  Illinois,  affording 
through  them  a  direct  route  to  St.  Louis  from  New  York,  140  miles 
shorter  than  it  is  by  way  of  Buifalo  and  Cleveland,  according  to  the 
report  of  its  chief  engineer  for  1857. 

This  road,  by  its  connections  through  the  Indiana  and  Steubenvillo 
Rail  Road  to  Columlius,  and  the  Indiana,  will  afford  facilities  to  28 
counties,  lying  in  five  different  States — Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois — having  in  1850  a  i)opulation  of  679,899  ;  fai-ms 
of  the  cash  value  of  $129,689,057,  on  which  were  live  stock  worth 
$15,485,858,  and  producing  annually  33,484,046  bushels  of  grain. 

The  Chartiers  Valley  Rail  Road  is,  if  the  consolidation  with, 
the  Heniptield  and  the  jVIarietta  and  Cincinnati  Ro.ids  is  consum- 
mated, an  equally  important  route  to  the  city;  forming,  as  it  will  in 
that  connection,  a  tliird  direct  route  to  the  West  and  St.  Louis,  and 
draining  the  Siuthern  tier  of  the  counties  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois.  This  route  gains  additional  value  by  the  oppor- 
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tuaity  which  it  gives,  the  Pittsburgh  and  Maysvilla  Road  being  built, 
of  direct  rail  rond  acf-ess  throiuh  KeiitU'-ky  and  Tennessee,  and  a 
connection  with  the  rail  roads  ot  those  States  deboiu-hiug  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Memphis.  The  va'ue.  to  Pittsl)ury:h,  of  such  a  route  as 
that  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  and  Maysville  Road, 
and  to  the  .-^outh-west.  to  whici  i'  would  jjive  valuable  rail  privileges, 
and  short  routes  to  the  East,  is  one  hardly  yet  considered  by  those 
interested,  and  its  development  beiongs  to  that  prosperous  future 
which  awaits  the  Smoky  City 

This  road  will,  in  traversnig  the  country  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cincin- 
nati, under  the  title  of  the  Ohio  Valley  R.  R.,  pass  through  twelve 
counties  lying  in  three  States.  By  the  census  of  1850  those  twelve 
counties  haii  a  popnlaiion  of  -ttO.T.li,  and  farms  of  the  cash  value  of 
$7.'>.218,3'54,  on  which  vvere  live  stock  to  the  value  of  $7,152,455,  and 
producing  annually  18,971.555  bushels  of  grain. 

The  Southern  trunk  oul  i^  the  Pittsbuugh  and  Conxellsville. 
On  the  general  value  of  thi^  ro.id  as  a  connecting  lif^k.  uivi  g  access 
to  the  South-eastern  States,  we  liave  remarked  in  another  p  jrtion  of 
this  article.  The  value  of  its  immediate  rou  e,  taken  fiom  the  census 
of  1 850,  shows  that  it  passes  tlirough  six  coun  ies  lying  in  two  States, 
whose  population  was  "299  .364  haviuL;  farms  of  the  cash  value  of 
$4S.254  87.J,  with  livestock  worth  $4.8-38,561,  and  pruduchig  annually 
8,226,802  bushels  of  grain. 

From  Cumberland,  Maryland,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  road, 
the  connection  is  made  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kail  Road  with 
Baltimore  and  the  seaboard,  and  thence  by  the  various  southern 
lines  with  the  southern  seaboard  counties. 

The  counties  through  which  this- road  passes  are  mineral  in  their 
character,  teeming  with  coal  and  iron,  which  much  enhance  the  value 
of  the  route  to  Pit[sburgh,  by  giving  easy  access  to  large  deposits  of 
those  staples  wliich  are  the  source  of  her  strength.  Between  the  cities 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Cumberland  the  two  termini  of  this  road,  the 
distance  is  147  miles,  and  at  Cumberland  a  connectio  i  is  made  with 
tide  water  by  the  Chesapeake  an  I  (Jhio  Canal;  thus  making,  with  the 
exception  of  the  147  miles  railway,  another  water  communication, 
through  Pittsburgh,  between  the  fiast  and  the  West. 

Keacliing  northwardly,  by  the  Clktel\nd  and  Pittsburgh 
Road,  now  completed  from  u'leveland  to  Rochester,  from  whence  it  is 
using  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  track  to  the  city — the 
Pittsburgh  railway  system  reaches  the  Lakes,  and  by  the  steamboat 
routes  on  them,  with  whicii  this  work  forms  close  connections,  the 
rail  roids  of  Chicago  and  Detroit,  and  thence  westwardly.  As  a 
northern  route  this  one  is  extremely  valuable  to  Pittsburgh ;  afTord- 
IniT.  «,n  outlet  to  a  vast  exp  mse  of  country  for  her  ( oal  and  lier 
m  mufaciurcd  prod  icts,of  all  of  whicli  there  is  an  increasing  tratisport- 
ation  over  this  route,  and  a  growing  demand  in  the  country  reached  by 
.  this  ro.id  and  its  connections.  Its  western  conu'ctions,  which  are  witli 
the  various  roads  of  Ohio,  are  also  important  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Within  the  year  1857,  this  road  has  completed  its  connectiim  with 
the  Central  Ohio  Rail  Road,  at  Belle  Air,  4h  miles  below  Wheeling, 
and  the  Steubeuville  and  Indiana,  at  Steubenville.  thereby  affcjrding 
short  routes  to  Ciucinuati  and  the  South  west.     This  road,  in  its  direct 
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p^nfe  from  Pittshnrn:h  to  Pleveland,  traverses  two  SliUes  and  Jive 
Vonniics.  hnviiiii-  a  po]iiiIi>tioTi  of  l',)9899  m  18n0.  with  a  vjilue  of 
fiii-ms.  .f  *n6 -fi2.J84,— of  livt  stock,  of  *4.015,'<77, — producing 
6.45r(,8l'H  IiiiNhcIs  of  frrain. 

I  lie  enrT)in;:s  of  tlii-  road,  endinfr  November.  1855.  were  :*^581,877.- 
89.  of  which  $."?50.799  Oil  were  derived  fioiu  freights  S204. 04 1.34 from 
passf'npers.  For  the  year  ending  JJovember,  1856,  the  earnings  were 
over  $653  000. 

Tiie  ouilet  lo  the  lake  reqrion.  whieh  this  road  will  givetoPiitsburgh 
co;il,  is  of  itst  If  Mifficicnt  to  cliariictcrize  it  as  [leculiarly  valuiiMe  to 
this  comnninity.  I'^xrensive  arraiigcnients  arc  beintr  made  to  ship 
heavy  anioinits  of  I'itrslmr^h  eo;il  over  this  route  this  year  to  Jie 
Lakes   to  Canada  and  to  New  Yoik. 

The  Ai,i.E(;iiKNV  Valley  K.ml  Road,  running  through  the  rich 
mineral  and  hiiiilier  region  from  which  it  derives  la  title,  is  the  sixth 
trunk  road  of  the  Pittsburgh  sy-tem.  It  is  eotnpieted  to  Kiitaiining, 
a  distance  of  44  milts.  When  tiiuslicd.  it  will  have  many  and  valii- 
abli'  connections. 

In  it-  direct  route  it  passes  tlirough  7  counriR*  with  a  ]iO])ulafion 
of  l'i().6'!5  in  1850  ;  and  by  the  same  r«  nsus.  having  fauns  to  anidnnt 
of  $21.177.675— live  stock  valued  ai  $3,()L'6 '.46,  and  raising  4,469  005 
bu-hels  of  grain  and  400  000  jxumds  o^jfK)olJl,ff  -.^j. 

Dividing,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  most  ihiportant  .supporting  districts 
of  riiisliuigh.  it  is  a  line  which  must  ultimately  bi  (ome  very  valuable 
to  this  rity  which  will  b^  its  chief ,mitlet  for  ihe  heavy fiei^ihts  that 
will  aiise  from  tht  vas'  di  posits  offiron  on-,  salt,  coal,  and  the  g  eat 
forests  of  valualile  tiiiiln  r  whiih  are  spread,  from  one  end  to  the  oti.er, 
of  the  Allegheny  valley 

-  There  are.  in  tfircc  of  tlie^ouniiHs  through  wbii  h  this  road  passes. 
over  for  y  furnaces  for  the  productif)n  of  iron,  whose  ca])a(  iiy.  in 
1S50,  was  about  i  O.nOO  tons.  1  wo  of  the  (omnies  now  contain  o\er 
thirty  salt  works,  pioilucini;  more  than  7o.!i(iU  banelsof  salt  a  year. 

The  iharacter  whii  h  this  load  will  assume,  when  tomjileted  to  the 
New  York  line,  our  space  will  not  primit  us  to  exhibit — beyond  say- 
ing that  its  coimections  will  give  it  ((immand  of  the  counties  of  South- 
western New  York,  and  that  it  will  form  a  third  route  connecting 
I'ittsburgh  with  tlie  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  earniuL's  of  this  road  for  the  year  ending  January  ."^Olh,  1857, 
over  its  eomplet'  d  portion  of  road  44  miles,  were  S77.581  91.  of  wliich 
$20,224.35  were  derived  from  freights,  and  $53,705.44  from  passengers. 

Number  of  Way  and  Through  Passengers  was b9,243 

Tons  of  Preiglii  carriid  one  mile,  were 266,358 

The  seventh  trunk  belonging  to  this  great  outstretch  of  roads,  is 
thai  admirably  constiucted  on- ,  the  Pknnsylvama  C'knthal  having 
its  termini  at  riiiladepl.ia  and  at  Pittsburgh.  Thi  line,  by  its  con- 
nection at  I'ittshurgh  with  the  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  ami  Chicago 
road,  nd  its  ccninections,  creates  the  shortest  known  n  utes  between 
the  1- ast  and  the  Nor:li-w(st,  liy  40  miles   as  befoie  n  entioned 

The  <-hitf  engineer  of  the  Piitsbuigh  and  Sieubenville  rail  load,  in 
the  report  for  1857.  states,  that  when  that  road  is  completed  anu  its 
business  connections  made  between  its  western  terminus  and  the 
western   roadn,  th«  route  from   New  York   to   St.  Louits,  over  the 
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Pennsylvania  Central  road  to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  by  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Steubenville  rail  road,  \vill  be  140  miles  shorter  than  by  any  other 
route. 

These  simple  statements  of  distances  gained  by  the  use  of  this  road, 
are  sufficient  to  show  its  value  to  Pittsburgh  as  a  passenger  route ; 
and  under  the  unceasing  demand  of  freight  for  low  carriage,  are 
equally  determinate  as  to  its  value  as  a  shipping  channel,  from  the 
lower  rates  consequent  on  the  smaller  number  of  miles  of  transport- 
ation. 

As  it  is  natural  for  both  freight  and  travel  to  seek  the  shortest  and 
least  expensive  routes  ;  and  this  being,  by  the  saving  of  distance,  both, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  travel  and  freight  from  and  to  the 
East,  to  and  from  that  portion  of  the  West  which  we  have  shown  as 
laid  under  contribution  by  the  western  roads  of  our  system,  will  pass 
through  Pittsbui'gh  and  over  the  Pennsylvania  Central  road.  The 
quantity  of  country  thus  drained  by  the  western  roads  into  Pittsburgh, 
and  conse([uently  into  tlie  Central  road,  consists  of  104  counties,  with 
a  popuhition,  in  1850,  of  3,012,972,  having  then  farms  valued  at 
$439,926,577,  and  live  stock  at  $55,787,917,  and  raising  124,585,139 
bushels  of  grain. 

There  is  also  concentrated  at  Pittsburgh  a  river  navigation  of  neai'ly 
11,000  miles,  giving  transportation  to  336  counties,  which,  in  1850, 
had  a  population 'of  4,600,"426,  and  a  value  of  farming  lands  of 
$601,312,416,  producing  an  amount  of  agricultural  articles  worth 
$218,992,007,  and  having  $87,3P2,416  in  live  stock.  To  all  these  the 
Central  road  offers  the  induccme*it  of  the  shortest  route  East. 

In  this  view,  the  value  of  this  seventh  member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
rail  system  is  heavy,  from  the  influence  it  musfr  exercise  in  rendering 
the  city  a  great  point  for  shipment  of  articlesjKchanging  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Union, 

The  tonnage  of  this  road  was. 

Prom  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  Thro,vxgh, 177,415,403 

".     Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,         "'        152,903,718 

The  number  of  Passengers  transported  over  the 

road  during  the  year  1856,  was 1,646,914 

The  earnings  of  the  road  for  1856,  were, $4,720,193.71 

From  Passengers, $1,325,081.39 

"       Freights, 3,244,291.51 

"       M  iscellaneous  Receipts, 1 50, 820.81 

"With  this  brief  exposition  of  the  routes  of  seven  of  the  nine  roads 
of  the  Pittsburgh  railway  system,  we  pause.  In  it  we  have  not  taken 
into  account  many  unfinished  and  proposed  routes;  nor  followed  the 
lines  laid  down  beyond  their  natural  termini  and  unavoidable  con- 
nections. 

There  are  but  few  roads  in  the  West  not  seeking  an  Eastern  connec- 
tion, and  a  short  consideration  of  a  complete  map  of  the  Western 
roads,  shows  how  naturally  they  are  all  reaching  for  the  head  waters  of -^ 
the  Ohio.  An  examination  of  the  East  and  South-east  will  show  ' 
that  the  roads  of  those  sections  of  the  country  are  also  converging  to 
the  same  point.  The  position  thus  presented  of  Pittsburgh,  as  a  rail- 
way center,  suggests  at  once  a  greatness,  growing  with  the  wants  and 
productions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Union. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

POPULATION    OF    PITTSBURGH. 

Frugality  and  industry  are  prominent  characteristics  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Pittsburgh  ;  consequently,  a  large  amount  of  co^^vatism  is 
obscrvaMe  in  all  their  transactions.  ^^^Sf^ 

Tiie  reputation  abroad  of  its  merchants  and  manuffeturcrs  for  solv- 
ency, is  the  result,  not  only  of  their  industry,  and  their  wealth,  but  of 
the  conservative  clement  in  their  business  transactions;  an  element 
which  lias  enabled  them  to  withstand  (reneral  misfortunes  in  Inisiness, 
with  a  firmness  and  ability  which  there  arc  few  communities  can 
equal :  and  has,  in  her  manufacturing  career,  built  up  a  foundation  of 
remarkable  solidity,  for  the  future  commercial  and  manufacturing 
operations  of  the  city  to  rest  upon. 

The  industry  of  its  populatian  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
city;  and  there  is,  for  all  the  wealth  of  its  population,  fewer  gentle- 
men of  leisure  than  in  any  city  of  the  Union.  \" 

The  population  may  at  the  present  time  be  estimated  at  138,000, 
and  the  following  table  shows  its  growth  from  1800  : 

Year.  Stores.  IIouscs.  Inhabitants. 

1800  .     1,.565 

1807  50    702  ...* 4,740 

1810  641  .i- 4,768 

1813  958  5,748 

1817          109   1,403  7,000 

1820  7,248 

1830  ."«.  ^^. .     16.988 

1836  250   ...  .1^^. .  -1  500  .  .estimated  30,000 

1840  38,931 

From  1817  to  1825  the  city  was  -.  a  stand  still,  from  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  termination  of  the  v  .  <  f  1812.  In  1817,  many  t'actorica 
stopped,  and  until  1821  there  w  -  i  continual  downward  tendency  in 
all  liusiness  and  property.-  In  I  21  the  di^^trcss  ajjpeared  to  have 
reached  its  height;  manufactori'.s,  trade  and  industiy  were  all  pros- 
trated. 

Jn  1826  and  1829,  the  (^ty  began  to  rally,  and  in  1830  she  was 
again  prospering.  In  18.37  she  was,  with  other  cities,  retarded  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  land  speculation  fever,  and  the  panic.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  observed  th;it  notv\i:hstanding  these  adverse  years,  tliat  from 
1820  to  1830  there  was  an  increAse  equal  to  135  per  cent,  or  1.3i  por 
cent,  a  year:  and  that  from  1830  ^  1840,  an  increase  of  129  per  cent, 
or  nearly  13  per  rent,  a  year  '•' 

From  184n  to  1845  were  prospcrc^jhs  years,  and  the  city  increased 
rajiidly  in  bn-iiness  and  population;  In  1S45,  I'ittsburgh  experienced 
another  «ev»  re  check,  by  the  prearfire  of  lOih  of  April — which,  beyond 
a  doubt,  rctaril"d  its  progress  in  popnhitiOn  and  business  to  an  extent, 
in<Sal<Julal)Ie,  otherwise,  than  by  the  fijhres  ^iven  in  relation  to  this 
2* 
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suhject  in  Chapter  II.  of  this  volume.  The  city,  however,  continued 
to  increase,  even  under  the  weight  of  that  loss  of  capital,  and  other 
things  consequent,  as  the  following  table  will  show : 


Population. 


tncrease   in  ten 
yc»rs  from  1840. 


Increape  in   ten 
years   I'rom   1S30. 

1840  38.931  21,943  • 

1850  79.S73  40,942 

1857  138.534  estimated  at  same  rate  of  increase  of  previous  10  years. 

The  folkrwing  table  shows  the  increase  of  Pittsburgh  as  compared 
with  four  of  the  .principal  cities  of  the  West,  from  1840  to  1857. 


•The  populations  for  1840  and  1850  are  taken  from  the  census  and 
corrected  by  the  statistical  publications  of  those  cities  issued  since. 
Those  of  18.57  are  from  reports  published  in  the  papers.  Pittsburgh, 
embracing  the  i'it;!it  or  nine  suburbs  omitted  in  the  calculation  set 
down  in  the  table,  wJiich  so  immediately  join  the  city  that  there  is  no 
intermciliate  space,  would  have,  calculating  from  the  same  data,  a 
population  of  about  J4 1,000. 

A  statement  made  in  a  publication  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  1?55,  estimates  that  the  population  of  Pittsburgh  in  1860, 
at  the  average  fate  of  increase  for  fifty  years,  will  be  17^.000.  We 
have  given  the  data  on  which  the  calculations  of  the  population  of 
Pittsbu/gh  kre  made,  and  it  will  bl&sccn  that  we  have  kept  within  the 
limits  warranted  by  the  figures.  The  calculations  of  the  report  of  the 
Cincinnftja.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  before  referred  to,  make  the  aver- 
age increase  of  Pittsburgh,  each  decade,  for  fifty  years,  122  per  cent. 


CHAPTER  VTI. 


CLIMATE    AND    HEALTH. 

Situated  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
two  hundred  miles  from  its  tide  marshes,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
its  south-west  coast,  the  position  of  Pittsburgh  is  peculiarly  a  healthy 
one.  "  Althougli  nearly  surrounded  by  hills  more  than  four  hundred 
feet  in  height,  the  valleys  of  the  Alleglieny  and  Ohio  are  pjicn  to  free 
ventilation  by  the  nortli-east  and  north  west  winds.  Tiic  summer 
winds  from  the  south  which  visit  other  western  cities,  from  low  ami 
paludal  grounds,  here  descend  unon  the  town  from  a  terrace  of  four 
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hundred  and  fifty  feet,  after  passing  for  a  long  distance  over  a  well- 
drained,  cultivated,  broken  and  mountainous  region."* 

The  average  temperature  during  the  winter  months,  taking  the 
results  of  the  observations  for  1856.  made  by  W.  W.  Wilson,  Esq.  is 
21°  above  zero.  During  the  spring  months,  46°.  During  the  summer 
months,  71°.     Daring  the  autumn  months,  51   . 

The  greatest  heats  usually  occur  in  July,  and  the  extreme  cold  in 
January.  The  winter  does  not  generally  set  in  with  severity  until  the 
latter  part  of  December;  and  in  the  average  of  seasons,  the  moderate 
temperatures  of  spring  begin  about  the  middle  of  February.  Vege- 
tation comes  rapidly  forward  In  the  latter  portion  of  March  and  April; 
but  tliere  is  almost,  invariably,  frost  about  the  tenth  of  May ;  firos  are 
not  usually  dispensed  with,  however,  until  the  lirst  of  June.  The 
autumn  is  a  delicious  season  in  this  vicinity.  From  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, when  usually  the  nights  and  mornings  become  slightly  cool, 
until  the  last  of  November,  a  period  of  delii:htful  weather  prevails, 
with  a  clear  serene  atmosphere — which  acquires  that  peculiar  hazy 
appearance,  about  the  middle  oj,  October,  usual  to  that  pleasant  season 
known  as  the  Indian  summer.  During  the  winter  months  the  wind 
is  generally  from  the  north-west,  and  during  rain  storms,  and  diiiiDp 
weaflier,  from  the  north-east.  In  the  summer  months  the  pleasant 
south-western  winds  prevail — changing  to  south-easterly  currente 
during  rains. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  coal  smoke,  which  is  to  strangers  more  eb- 
jectionable  than  natives,  there  is  not  a  pleasanter  topation  in  the 
United  States.  The  scenery,  which  along  tlie  three  nvers  is  highly 
romantic  and  picturesque  in  its  character,  is  highly  diversified  by 
plain,  mountain  and  valley;  and  the  nature  of  the  site  upon  which 
Pittsburgh  is  built,  is  such,  that  a  walk  of  tiUucn  minutes  fcpm  the 
business  center  of  the  city,  will  bring  the  pedestrian  out  upon  high 
tabic  ground,  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
city,  and  clear  of  its  smoke — affording  the  most  picturesque  sites  for 
residences  that  could  be  wished— ^and  of  which  large  numbers  of  ©ur 
inhabitants  have  already  availed  themselves.  The  smoke  necessarily 
arising  from  its  hundreds  of  m-anufiictories,  and  the  thousands  of 
bushels  of  coal  which  are  daily  consumed  by  private  families,  pervades 
the  atmosphere  to  a  large  extent — but  this  smoke,  accoi-ding  to  the 
report  of  the  late  Dr.  Meyers,  formerly  physician  to  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital of  this  city.  is.  from  the  carbon,  sulphur  and  iodine,  contained  in 
it,  highly  ftivorable  to  lung  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

The  smoke  is  also  anti-mia<fmat{c,  hence  the  few  cases  of  remittent 
and  intermittent  fevers.  ''  t^trangers  with  weak  lungs  for  a  while  find 
their  lungs  aggravated  by  the  smoke ;  but  nevertheless,  asthmatic 
patients  have  found  relief  in  breathing  it.  In  this  account,  conl  is  our 
creditor ;  in  another  way,  its  abundance,  cheapness  and  consequent 
general  and  profuse  use  by  the  poorest  inhabitants,  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  cause  of  our  (superior  healthfulncss.  The  low  fevers  so  prev- 
alent in  the  large  cities  among  the  poor  during  a  h.ard  winter,  and  the 
ague  and  fever  so  common  in  the  eastern  counties  where  wood  is 
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scarce,-are  here  in  a  measure  prevented  by  theuniversal  practice  of 
keeping  good  coal  fires  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  indeed  at  all  seasons  when  the  weather  is  damp  or  inclement."* 

Says  the  same  authority  we  have  just  quoted — "  Of  all  the  great 
western  towns,  Pittsburgh  is  the  furthest  removed  from  the  baneful 
exhalations  of  the  swampy  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  and  accordingly 
enjoys  a  greater  exemption  from  those  diseases  which  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  prevail  even  as  high  as  Cincinnati. 

*  *  #  Dropsies,  dysenteries,  diarrhoeas  and  cholera  diseases, 
which  are  influenced  by  causes  of  a  malarious  origin,  have  never  pre- 
yailed  to  any  extent.  *  *  *  In  comparison  with  eastern  cities, 
there  is  mhch  less  pulmonary  consumption,  less  scrofula,  and  less 
disease  of  the  skin.  There  is  scarcely  any  fever  and  ague,  and  no 
yellow  fever.  In  comparison  with  western  cities,  including  Cincin- 
nati, there  is  less  bilious  fever,  less  fever  and  ague,  less  cholera  in- 
fantum, and  far  less  malii;naut  cholera.  We  are  the  intermediate 
link  of  disease  as  well  as  of  commerce.  We  have  less  hepatic  disease 
than  the  West,  and  less  pulmonic  disease  than  the  East.  *  *  * 
On  the  whole,  with  regard  to  the  health  of  Pittsburgh,  it  may  be  said 
that  no  city  in  the  Union  is  more  healthy,  and  none  better  resists  the 
malarious  diseases,  to  which,  during  the  autumn,  the  whole  great 
Talley  is  more  or  less  subject.  Indeed,  of  the  adjacent  country,  inclu- 
ding Western  Pennsylvania,  it  may  be  said  that  no  part  of  the  United 
States  is  better  suited  to  a  European  constitution,  and  that  the  greater 
part  will  bear  no  comparison  with  it  in  point  of  salubrity." 

There  is  no  city  ixx  the  United  States  so  healthy  as  Pittsburgh,  and 
it  is  extremely  problematical  if  there  is  a  healthier  or  as  healthy  a 
city  in  the  world. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  various  authorities,  and  aver- 
aged from  reports  of  several  years,  exhibit  the  health  of  Pittsburgh  in 
comparison  with  other  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

••fir  *'  ' 

^  W        HEALTH  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

Ib  eompsrlaon  witb  tblrty-two  American  and  European  Ol'Jes. 

Pittsburgh,  average  5  years,  including  1  year  cholera,.  .1  in  99 

CITIES   OF   UNITED   STATES. 

Buffalo, r 1   in  56 

Philadelphia,  average  5  years, 1  in  42 

Charleston,  average  2  years, 1  in  41 

Boston,  average  6  years, 1  in  41 

Baltimore,  average  5  years, 1  in  40 

Cincinnati,  Cist's  average, 1  in  35 

New  York,  average  6  years, 1  in  31 

Chicago,  average  8  years 1  in  29 

St.  Louis,  average  2  years, 1  in  24 


•Dr.  Wm.  n.  Denny,  in  Craig's  History  of  Pittsburgh, 
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EUnOPEAX    CITIES. 

Glasgow,  Scotland, 1 

Geneva,  Switzerland, 1 

London,  England 1 

St.   Peiersburg,  Ru^^sia, 1 

Birmingham,  England, 1 

Leeds,  England, 1 

Leghorn,  Italy, I 

Berlin,  Prussia, 

Paris,  France, 

Sheffield,  England, ^^^ 

L^'ons,  France, ^^^F'  ^ 

Barcelona,  Spain, .^^^B' ^ 

Strasbnrgh,  Grermany, j^^^^k  I 

Nice,  Italy,   I^SBIr .  1 

Palermo,  Sicily, '\ttr-f  •  •  •  ^ 

Manchester,  England, rW. ...  1 

Madrid,  Spain, 1 

Naples,  Italy, i . . .  1 

Brussels,  Belgium, '. 1 

Rome,  Italy, 1 

Amsterdam,  Holland, , 1 

Vienna,  Austria, 1 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,   1 
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By  reference  to  the  chapter  of  this  volnrae  treating  of  thSB^graph- 
ical  position  of  Pittsburgh,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  vH'^import- 
ant  requisite  of  natural  and  cheap  channels  for  the  d.Hltribution  of 
productions,  Pittsburgh  is  possessed  of  remarkable  advantages.  A 
similar  reference  to  tha  exhibition  of  the  Pittsburgh  railway  system 
will  show,  that  in  her  artificial  avenues  for  distribution  there  is  an 
equal  superiority  of  position.  By  that  reference  it  will  be  observed 
that  through  her  natnral  channels,  she  reaches  from  her  own  site,  an 
extent  of  country  embracing  more  than  1,000,000  square  miles,  ovot 
which  she  has  unlimited  powers  for  distributing  her  manufactures  to 
the  populous  cities,  growing  towns,  and  thriving  villages,  which  are 
profusely  located  throughout  it ;  and  that  by  her  rail  road  system  she 
possesses  almost  equal  facilities  for  distribution. 

After  the  power  of  distribution,  the  next  point  which  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  observant  person,  is  the  position  which  Pittsburgh 
occupies  for  the  easy  reception  of  the  staple  materials  of  the  country. 
By  the  Pennsylvania  Central  rail  road,  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and 
branches,  the  Beaver  canal,  the  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsvillc  rail  road, 
the  Allegheny  Valley  rail  road,  and  the  Allegheny  and  Mononjjaliela 
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rivers,  PittslinrL-h  penplrates  imo  the  entire  iron  recjions  of  Penni^yl- 
Yaiiia  in  cverv  direpticri.  ' 

By  a  report  of  the  Convontioti  of  Irun  Musters,  published  in  1850, 
It  18  stated  that  there  were  thin  298  iurnaees  in  the  StiUe,  and  6  hlooni- 
erii  s— heinj^  a  tutnl  of  304  ;  whose  capacity  was  550.959  ions.  T  he 
same  report  remarks  that  there  are  hut  eijiht  counties  out  of  thesixtv- 
two  in  the  State,  incapable  of  the  production  of  iron.  To  this  vaVt 
anionnt  of  material,  ritt^horjrh  h:is  f.ill  acc<ss  ;  am'  as  already  spcd- 
fied,  preit  fecilitics  for  the  tran^jioriation  of  the  mineral  from  those 
furnacf  >  #Tifer  rolling  mills  and  foundries.  In  addition  to  the  T'enn- 
sylvaniii  ntf  dgf.oaits.  which  are  lait  jusi  hcjiinnrng-  to  he  developed, 
stie  has  equal  fiiciities  for  recei\ing'  the  products  of  the  eastern  ( -hio 
iron  furnac.  s.  hy  transportation  over  the  Pittsl.urgh,  Ft.  Wayne  and 
Chicae-o  thj  Pittshurgl'  and  Cleveland  and  the  Pittshuroh  and  Steuhen- 
yille  rail  roads,  the^tav<  r  a.nd  >  rie  canal,  and  the  <  ihio  liver  The 
Ohio  nver  ■■ivesal^  <  lie>,p  f;;ci!itics  for  re  tiviufr  the  j-roducts  of  the 
Tennessee  andPITiiim  ky  fiuTNues.  The  Ailephenv  river  and  the 
Allegheny  Valley  lail  road  pencirMtiiig  one  of  the  finest  wooded 
dij|i^-*s  in  the  country,  frive  to  Pittshurt-li  enviahle  facilities  for  cheap 
trapportarion  front  that  disiricf  of  sach  timber  as  the  various  manu- 
f  icfiin  s  in  wond  which  have  and  n.ay  ari.-e.  demand  ;  while  fot  foreign 
woo  Is.  the  Tennsylvania  canal,  the  rcimsvlvania  Central  rail  road 
connectinjr  with  the  eastern  scaho;  rd.  a>  d'the  CI  esaiieake  and  Ohio 
f  canal,  conneciin^r,hy  the  Pittsbrrfih  and  Connellsville  rail  road  to  this 
city.- with  the^^onth-eastern  sea-coast,  aflbrd  a  fine  transporlati<m  in  such 
quantities  as  "may  he  required.  For  wool.  hemp,  cotton,  and  in  fact 
any  of  die  staples  of  tlie  various  sections  of  the  Union,  the  exhibit 
which  is  already  j;iven  of  our  rivers  and  our  railwavs.  shows  how 
readily  t:hey  can  be  laid  down  in  Pirtshuryh.  and  how  cheaply  After 
the  facilities  for  the  distwhirion  of  productions,  and  tie  reception  of 
material,  the  next  imjioriantquHlity  in  creating  and  continuing  a  great 
manufacturing  city  is  fu.  1. 

There  is  no  t.oint.  com  bin  ng  as  Pittshnrph  does,  the  two  first  neces- 
sary  adt^ppiges,  that  possesses  the  last  in  so  valuable  a  shape.  Other 
cities  may  l^d  within  rca<habl*e  distance,  coal  of  a  good  quality,  and 
in  large  quHntnies;  yet  the  advantage  remains  with  Pittsburgh,  from 
the  ea.sy  access  which  is  had  to  it.  and  the  consequent  cheapness  of 
the  article.  To  manufacture  in  Pittsburgh  there  need  he.  from  tho 
location  of  the  coal  strata,  and  the  advaiitagef  us  sites  for  factories  at 
this  point,  little  or  no  cost  for  the  transportation  of  fuel  The  coal 
lies  in  the  hills  fivm  one  to  iwo  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  lands, 
on  which  the  factories  being  located,  the  coal  can  be  sent  down  by 
cars  directly  into  the  yards  thereof  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  the  ccal  lies  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  bank,  and  is 
in  a  number  of  instances  sent  down  into  the  mil  s  and  loundries  in  the 
manner  deserii>e<l,  in  which  cases  the  cost  of  fuel  is  only  about  eighty 
cents  per  ton.  of  2.240  pounds.  Where  from  any  cause  the  fitctory  is 
locaied  in  such  a  manner  that  advantage  cannot  he  taken  of  tliese 
unparalleled  facilities  for  fuel,  the  cost  of  coal  delivered  in  the  yards 
of  the  mills,  foundries,  &c.  is  only  from  $1  31  to  $1.50  per  ton";  a*  d 
contracts  have  been  nuuh  at  |1  ]'6aiid  $1.20.  There  i- a  large  extent 
of  grouud  suitable  for  all  descriptions  of  manufactories,  where,  as 
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pr'vionsly  stated,  coal  can  be  sent  down  into  the  yards  at  a  cost  not 
nbove  SI  p  r  con,  of  t\venry-oi;rlit  l)usluls,  ami  down  to  eitihiy  cenrs. 
In  a!  y  article  wliii  li  requires  for  iis  manufacuirc  large  qu.inti  ies  of 
fuel,  the  great  a<lvanta<re  L'uiried  hy  this  easy  o!)tainaiK:c  of  fuel,  and 
the  almost  nominal  eos:  per  bushel  or  ton,  is  decisive  as  to  tiic  .-upc- 
riority  of  this  point  for  its  ftrodu'  tion. 

This  advantage  of  f  el,  without  tlie  anility  to  distribute  widely  and 
cheaply,  and  to  receive  raw  materials  from  a  distance  easily  and 
cheaply,  would  of  course  be  in  itself,  isohifed  Ironi  the  otlur  two.  of 
little  or  no  value;  nor  would  llifiv,  witbout  the  other,  b^i^d^be  same 
force  or  value;  but  such  a  (•oml>ination  of  these  three  9s  exists  at 
Pi  tsl'urgh.  is.  beyond  di>|iutatioii,  unsurpassed — perhaps  unparalleled. 

1  he  quality  of  the  coal  of  the  l'ivtsl'urj;ii  seam  i-  so  well  understood 
by  all  niiiniifacturers.  that  desirij)tions  of  its  adapiatipas  would  be 
al'i  ost  bupei  fluous.  ,       V  * 

The  value  of  coal  as  a  fuel,  or  as  a  generatof  of  ste.ntn.  depends 
very  essentially  upon  the  (luantiiy  of  fixed  carliurt^^jj^'ch  it  ■  onuiins. 
As  a  jieneral  rule,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  quantity  of  (oal  is 
necessarily  aumnented  m  the  same  ratio  tiiat  the  \iild()f  earlion  is 
diminished.  The  same  is  the  case  where  the  manufacture  of  gl.tss  is 
concerned,  and  in  fact  wherever  heat  is  a  reqi  isite  in  manufacturing. 

The  advantage  which  the  possession  of  this  quality  of  coal  gives  to 
Pittshur>;h,  does  not  stop  at  the  simple  possession;  l.ut  continues  in 
the  additional  cost  wliich  the  necessity  for  that  coal,  obtaina  le  onl)"- 
from  Pittsburgh,  entails  upon  the  manufacturers  at  points  below. 

The  fuel  which  costs  the  Pitrsburj^li  maiiufacrurer.fWm  80  cents  to 
$!.50  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  or  28  bushels,  cost-^  the  inanufacturer  in  the 
down  river  towns  and  cities  from  S2.80  'o  S3  bO  fur  thcsame  quantity : 
being  a  difference,  taking  the  average,  of  S2  per  ton. 

The  advantage  which  this  gives  to  Pittsbur^xh  in  the  carrying  on  of 
a  rolling  mill,  for  instance,  is  best  shown  by  the  following  calculations . 

A  rolling  mill  of  20  puddling  and  11  heating  fuvnaccs.  and  25  nail 
machines,  will  consume,  running  double  turn,  al>out  8:i0.000  bushels 
or  .'54.000  tons  of  coal  in  a  year;  running  single  turn,  about  52.5,000 
bushels,  or  20.000  tons  a  year.  The  ad  litional  cost  to  a  rolling  mill, 
running  double  turn,-  in  Cincinnati.  Louisville,  or  St.  Louis,  would 
be.  at  S2  a  ton  advance  on  the  l'ittsbur;:li  cost,  $  .8,000.  A  mill  of 
the  capacity  named  will  turn  our  at>out  14,000  tons  of  manulai  tnrcd 
in)n  ;  the  dillerence  in  price  of  fuel  creating  an  advantage  of  nearly 
$5  per  toil  to  the  Pittsburgh  n  anufacturer.  The  same  advantage 
arising  from  fuel,  will  be  the  result  in  all  manufactures  where  it  is  a 
prominent  requisite. 

This  estimated  advantage  is  only,  as  stated,  in  years  favorable  for 
the  transportation  ot  coal  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  fiorts  below.  When 
dry  summers  and  severe  winter-  inierrnpt  the  navipaionof  the  Ohio, 
as Was  the  case  in  1855  and  1856.  m;.nu(actureis  below  must  expect 
to  pay  much  heavier  rates,  and  then  the  advantai^e  to  Pittsburgh 
manufacturers  is  pnportionaMy  greater.  During  f  e  c<  al  famine  of 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1856  and  lS57.thosi-  mannta  fories  whose  stocks 
ran  out  were  obliged  to  pay  Mom  .'50  Ci  nts  to  50  cents  pjr  bushel  for 
coal,  or  stop  their  works.  Where  contracts  requiriii!.  fuiiil.nunt  in  a 
ipeeiticd    lime  wore  completing;  in   their    workslio;is.   tbr   priitj  wai« 
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necessarily  given  ;  in  other  cases  the  works  were  thrown  idle ;  in  either 
case,  at  a  serious  loss.  In  the  one  instance  the  ai-ticles  were  manu- 
factured at  a  cost,  taking  the  lowest  compulsory  price,  over  the  Pitts- 
burgh cost  equal  to  $15.62  on  the  ton  of  pig  iron.  In  the  other 
instance,  a  loss  equal,  each  month,  to  10  per  cent,  in  time,  and  J  per 
cent,  upon  the  interest  of  the  capital,  was  sustained  for  whatever 
period  the  works  were  idle  from  the  want  of  fuel.  That  this  state  of 
affairs  will  not  occur  frequently  there  is  no  guarantee,  and  the  only 
preventive  adojnable  by  the  down  river  manufacturers,  is  to  stock, 
when  it  is  plenty,  sufficient  coal  to  last. a  year.  This  would  in  itself 
require  such  an  outlay  of  capital,  that  the  cure  would  be  nearly  as 
troublesome  as  the  disease.  These  contingencies  of  fuel,  the  manu- 
facturer in  Pittsburgh  is  free  from ;  he  can  have  his  coal  in  the  dryest 
summer,  or  the  severest  winter,  at  the  same  cost  as  in  the  favorable 
seasons 

Loss  from  want  of  metal  is  also  a  result  which  the  down  river  man- 
ufacturer is  liable  to,  from  the  same  cause  which  enhances  the  price  of 
his  fuel,  and  renders  his  supply  of  it  uncertain. 

An  occurrence  of  this  character  did,  in  the  winter  of  1 856-'7,  cripple 
a  large  down  river  manufacturing  community — which,  although  sup- 
plied with  fuel,  was  destitute  of  metal.  In  that  particular,  as  well  as 
in  the  supply  of  fuel,  Pittsburgh  is  independent  of  the  variations  of 
the  seasons. 

Following  those  great  essentials,  reception  of  material,  distribution 
of  products,  and  cheapness  of  fuel,  comes  cheapness  and  eligibility  of 
sites  for  manufactories. 

In  this  essential  Pittsburgh  presents,  from  the  low  price  of  real  estate, 
as  shown  in  the  chapter  treating  thereof,  great  advantages.  Locations 
for  building,  combining  the  requisites  of  space,  water,  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  best  of  those  advantages  already  mentioned  for 
obtaining  fuel,  are  to  be  had  in  every  direction  around  the  two  cities 
and  the  suburbs,  at  very  low  prices,  and  on  accommodating  terms. 
Closely  connected  with  this  advantage  are  the  low  rates  for  warehouse 
rents,  in  comparison  with  other  cities.  In  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  the 
rent  of  a  warehouse  on  the  levee,  twenty-five  feet  by  two  hundred, 
would  be  about  $3,000.  In  Pittsburgh,  the  same  sized  house  rents  from 
$1,000  to  $1,200.  In  the  same  proportions  are  the  rents  for  dwelling 
houses.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  difference  in  dwelling  house  and 
warehouse  rents  is  $3,000  a  year  in  favor  of  the  Pittsburgh  manufac- 
turer, over  one  located  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  below  this  point,  and 
correspondingly  in  other  sections  of  the  Union. 

Yet  another  advantage  is  the  cheapness  with  which  workmen  can 
live  in  this  city  in  comparison  with  other  points.  The  details  of  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  mechanic,  the  merchant  and  the  laborer,  we  leave 
to  their  proper  chapter ;  to  which  a  reference  will  show  that  in  the 
expense  of  living,  fuel  costs  but  about  one-third  as  much  as  at  Cincin- 
nati, Louisville,  or  St.  Louis,  lients  are  only  one-half  as  much.  A 
majority  of  the  articles  for  food  are  one-third  less  than  at  those  jjoints  ; 
while  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  or  the  material  for  them,  can  be 
purchased  as  cheaply  as  in  Pliihidelphia  or  New  York. 

The  fact  that  all  species  of  labor  in  our  manufactories  is  from  10 
to  20  per  cent,  less  than  at  manufacturing  points  below — and  that   ' 
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workmen,  in  most  instances,  prefer  to  labor  here  at  less  prices,  is  con- 
clusive as  to  the  (lifForcnce  in  household  expenses. 

In  this  consideration  the  article  of  fuel  claims,  apjain,  prominence  ; 
not  so  much  from  its  price  in  ordinary  seasons,  although  then  one 
dollar  will  go  as  far  as  three  elsewhere ;  but,  from  extraordinary  sea- 
sons, like  that  of  the  fall  and  winter  of  1856-57,  when  a  fuel 
famine  prevailed  in  all  tlic  great  towns  of  the  Ohio  valley,  at  New 
Orleans  and  other  points  upon  the  Mississippi.  While  at  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  &c.  coal  was  commanding  tifty  cents  per  bushel,  and  for  a 
time  none  to  be  had,  even  at  that  rate,  at  Pittsburgh  the  price  was 
unchanged,  and  the  supply  plenty  at  the  usual  rates  for  .supplying 
households,  from  hve  and  a  iialf  to  six  cents.  Human  knowledge  or 
foresiglit  gives  no  data  as  to  when  a  dry  summer  or  a'Severe  winter 
may  be  expected ;  and  to  the  laboring  classes,  averaging  one  dollar 
per  day,  or  the  mechanical  classes,  averaging  two  dollars  per  day,  a 
location  where  the  comfort  of  their  firesides  is  superior  to  the  varia- 
tions of  the  seasons,  is  of  great  importance.  Wiiile  to  the  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  and  more  remunerative  professions  of  all  classes,  the 
increased  cost  of  fuel  from  a  severe  winter  is  a  matter  of  comparative 
inditfercnce;  yet  to  the  laboring  and  mechanical  classes,  who  are 
unable  to  lay  in  large  supplies,  Init  must  replenish  from  time  to  time, 
their  \\'inter's  fuel,  sirch  contingencies  of  fuel  as  in  1856-57  made 
demands  upon  their  purses,  are  ones  to  be  avoided  ;  and  that  is  why, 
in  the  consideration  of  cost  of  living  to  workmen  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
price  and  uninterupted  supply  of  fuel  possesses  great  interest  and 
importance.  j^^^ 

In  intimate  connexion  with  the  advantages  belon^n^TO  Pittsburgh, 
from  cheapness  of  living,  is  the  salubrity  of  the  location.  The  tal)ie  of 
mortality  given  in  anotlier  chapter  treating  upon  this  subject,  is  con- 
clusive of  the  superiority  on  this  point,  of  this  community ;  and  without 
doubt  the  great  liealth  shown  by  those  tables  to  be  possessed  by  tliis 
manufiicturing  po])ulation,  weiglis  heavily  in  the  summing  up  of  tlie 
advantages  of  this  location  as  a  manufacturing  point.  Not^nly  to 
the  workman,  is  tlie  health  of  his  family  and  of  liiraself  of  importance, 
but  to  the  manufacturer,  as  well.  The  loss  of  income  caused  by  three 
or  four  weeks  sickness  sutfcred  by  the  workman,  whose  recompense 
for  twelve  hours'  severe  toil  is  from  one  to  two  dollars — or  l)y  the 
increased  demands  upon  it  from  frequent  illness  in  his  family,  is 
seriously  felt,  in  the  consequent  deprivation  of  comforts,  which  the 
money  lost  from  lost  time,  and  necessarily  expended  in  drugs  and 
doctors'  bills,  would  purchase.  The  lessening  of  such  misfortunes  is 
an  object  in  the  selection  of  iiis  place  of  toil.  To  the  manufacturer, 
whose  jjrofits  often  depend  upon  the  skilled  and  unbroken  labor  of  a 
set  of  hands,  the  loss  from  the  forced  substitution  of  green  hands  for  . 
competent  ones,  or  the  ragged  running  of  his  machinery,  from  the 
forced  depletion  of  his  working  force  by  illness,  is  also,  especially  if 
occurring  Avhen  his  order  books  are  full,  a  great  injury,  not  only  to  liis 
profits,  but  to  the  smooth  working  of  his  business.  To  the  employer, 
therefore,  as  well  ivs  to  the  employee,  is  the  healthfulness  of  a  location 
a  subject  of  careful  consideration ;  and  there  is  no  point,  as  statistic-s 
show,  in  the  United  States,  possessed  of  all  or  any  of  the  requisites 
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for  supporting  a  manufacturing  community,  which  can  in  any  way 
compare  with  Pittsburgh,  for  salubrity. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  manufacturing  advantages  of 
Pittsburgh,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  three  advantages  of  cheap- 
ness— those  of  fuel,  material,  and  living ;  three  of  position — those  of 
reception,  distribution,  and  manufacturing  sites ;  three  of  health — 
unbroken  labor,  lessened  expenses,  and  increased  income. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing,  from  these  advantages  and  many  others 
of  a  minor  character,  is  so  lessened  in  Pittsburgh,  that  it  may  safely 
be  called  ^e  cheapest  point  of  the  United  States  for  the  manufacturing 
of  most  articles,  especially  those  in  whicli  iron,  wood,  cotton,  wool 
and  fuel  are  important  components. 

A  writer  iu4'  Rees'  Encyclopedia,"  at  an  early  date,  in  mentioning 
the  advanta^'of  this  location,  says — "  The  cotton  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  Hie  hemp  of  Kentucky,  the  ore  of  the  vast  iron  district, 
near  Pittsbui'gll,  the  abundance  of  material  for  glass,  will  undoubtedly 
lead  the  people  of  that  place  to  rival  Manchester  in  cotton  goods, 
Birmingham  in  iron,  Russia  in  hemp,  and  Germany  in  glass."  Two 
of  these  specified  rivalships  are  accomplished. 

Among  the  powers  used  in  manufacturing,  that  of  steam  is  pre- 
eminent, and  its  advantage  being  in  proportion  to  its  cost,  its  value 
is  great  or  small  over  other  kinds  of  power  according  to  its  cheapness. 
At  Pittsburgh  so  cheap  is  the  article  of  fuel,  that  steam  becomes  the 
prevalent  power.  Its  cost,  at  this  j^oint,  is  given  in  an  estimate  in  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Engineers  upon  the  estabUshmeiit  of  a 
National  Foundry,  in  1823,  as  follows  : 

The  total  cost  of  four  engines,  working  313  days,  would  be — 

160  bushels  of  coal  a  day, at  3  cts.   $  4.80,  or  $1,. 502.40 

Oil,  per  day, 40,  "         125.20 

Packing  four  times  each,  16  times,,  .at       1.75,  "  28.00 

4  Engineers, at  400.00,  "      1,600.00 


lH'  $3,255.60 

Or' equal  to  $813.90  for  each  engine. 

The  same  report, 'comparing  steam  and  water  poAver,  states  that 
'■  there  were  employed  in  Pittsburgh  at  that  date,  fourteen  engines  from 
twenty  to  eighty  horse  power,  whose  powers  exceeded  that  of  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Muskingum,  with  a  head  of  eight  feet." 

The  cost  of  material  for  the  erection  of  the  various  species  of 
manufactures  is  so  low  at  this  point,  that  a  desirable  advantage  is 
gained  here  from  the  reduced  cost  of  building.  All  such  component 
parts  of  manufactories,  as  wood,  brick,  glass  and  iron,  are  cheap,  and 
labor  is  reasonable,  in  fact  low  in  comparison  with  some  other  points. 

Lumber  is  worth  from  $15  to  $30  per  thousand  feet;  shingles,  $3 
per  thousand;  glass,  12  by  20,  sixty  lights  to  the  100  feet,  $6,50  per 
100  feet ;  bricks,  $4  per  thousand  ;  castings  are  worth  from  $50  to  $60 
per  ton;  forged  iron  work  about  $140  per  ton;  lime,  16  cents  per 
bushel ;  white  lead,  $2.50  per  keg  of  25  lbs.;  planed  flooring,  $22  per 
thousand  ;  sash  averages  1^  cents  a  light ;  doors,  $3  each  ^  tin  \  X, 
$12  per  box  ;  sheet  copper,  36  cents  per  lb.;  brass  castings,  37^  cents 
per  lb.;  bar  iron,  $65  per  ton ;  sheet  iron,  $130  per  (on ;  nails,.  $3  to  $6 
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a  kcc:  of  100  lbs.;  spikes,  $4  to  $5  a  kejr  of  100' lbs.;  slating,  with 
copper  nails,  $10  to  $11  per  square  of  ten  feet. 

The  chapter  treating  of  mechanics'  wages  furnishes  data  for  esti- 
mates of  the  expense  for  mechanical  and  manual  labor  in  erecting 
buildings  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  capitalist  or  manufacturer  can,  from 
those  and  the  data  already  given,  "at  once  discern  the  extent  of  the 
advantage  gained  in  Pittsburgli  by  facilities  and  cheapness  for  erection 
of  buildings. 

There  arc  in  Pittsburgh  abundant  openings  for  manufacturing 
enterprises,  which  will  not  fail  to  be  highly  remunerative  if  properly 
conducted.  There  is  business  and  demand  for  more  manufactories — 
in  iron,  glass,  wood,  cotton,  wool,  and  in  fact  every  staple  of  the 
coimtry;  and  for  the  capitalist  and  mechanic,  there  is  no  point  in  the 
Union  where  skill  and  money  can  be  moKO  profitably^fejployed  tlian 
at  Pittsburgh. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

COAL. 

The  extent  of  the  bituminous  coal  field  by  wliich  Pittsburgh  is  sur- 
rounded in  her  own  State,  and  from  which  she  derives  revenue,  is 
15,000  square  miles — being  equal  to  8,600,000  acres.  The  amount 
of  coal  contained  in  that  ai-ea,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate, 
because  of  the  variations  of  strata,  and  want  of  reliable  information 
as  to  the  number  of  workable  coal  veins  to  be  found  in  the  same  depth 
from  the  surface  reached  by  the  English  and  French  mines.  The 
upper,  or  Pittsburgh  seam,  would,  estimating  it  at  an  average  of  eight 
feet  in  thickness,  contain  in  that  area,  1,498,464,000.000  bushels,  or 
'53,516,430,000  tons  of  coal — the  value  of  which,  at  an  average  rate  of 
five  cents  per  bushel,  would  be  worth  $74,923,200,000,  or  more  than 
the  gold  production  of  California,  at  its  pi-esent  rate  of  $24,000,000 
annually,  would  amount  to  in  3,000  years. 

The  tract  of  ground  containing  such  a  value  of  mineral,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Proprietaries,  as  the  Penn  family  and  their  coadjutors 
were  stvlcd,  in  1768  and  1784 — only  seventy- three  years  ago,  for  the. 
si/mo/"  $10,000. 

In  Pittsburgh,  coal  appears  to  have  been  used  as  early  as  1784.  and 
was  tlien  mined  from  the  hill  immediately  opposite  the  city,  where  the 
Penns  granted  the  privilege  at  .£30  a  lot,  "  to  dig  coal  as  far  in  as  the 
perpendicular  line  falling  from  the  summit  of  the  hill." 

It  is  from  the  four  pools  of  the  .Monongahela  river  slackwater,  and 
from  the  Youghiogheny  river,  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  coal 
boats  start  upon  their  voyage. 

The  following  figures  show  the  quantity  which  yearly  leaves  those 
rivers. 
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Coal    lor  home  and   export  trade,   sliiiipcd  Trom  the  Miiuongaliela 
Slackwatcrjfor   12  years. 

Boats  [exported.l  Flats  [hnme]                             Total 

Year.                                                              Bushels.  Bushels.                             Bushels.' 

1845, 2,600,340  1,944,845        4,605,185 

1846 5,236,436  2,542,475        7,778,911 

1847^ 6,513,997  3,131,130        9,645,127 

1848 6,496,057  3,223,304         9,819,361 

1S49, 6,329,907  3,378,907         9,708,814 

1850, 7,825,042  4,472,925  12,297-967 

1851 7,645,200  4,876,226  12,321,228 

1852, 9,903,921  4,726,920  14,630.841 

1853 10.800,6.32  4,915,735  15,716,367 

1854, ^i ^13,666,491  3.665.455  17,331.946 

1855, .Jjk -16,300.159  5,9.3.3,850  22,2.34.009 

1856, .^B 5.174,485  3,409,250        8,584,095 


98,642,607       46,231,022       144,862,689 

or  4,173,846  tons. 

VALUE   OF   TWELVE   YEAIIS. 

Exportpd, $9,S64,206'?rO 

Home, 2,311,251.10 

Total, $12,175,517.80 


The  foregoing  figures  exhibit  but  one  chaiyiel  of  the  coal  trade. 
There  arc,  from  the  fii-st  dam  on  the  Monongahela  river  to  ihc  junction 
of  tlie  Chartiers  Creek  witli  the  Ohio,  a  number  of  coal  rail  roads, 
which  furnish  coal  for  home  trade  and  for  exportation. 

The  production  of  these  for  the  year  1855,  was  about  3,000,000 
bushels, "^the  value  of  which  may  be  summed  up  thus: 

For  ports  below, 2,000,000  bushels, $250,000 

"     home  consumption, 1,000,000        "      50,000 

There  are  in  and  around  the  city  limits,  about  150  coal  works, 
whose  yield  is  consumed  at  home,  and  conveyed  to  the  purchaser  by 
teams.  The  yield  of  these  pits  for  1856,  was,  as  near  as  we  can  learn, 
9,385,000  bitshels — having  a  value  of  $550,175. 

Another  avenue  by  which  the  exportation  of  coals  and  home  con- 
sumption is  estimated,  is  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail  Road.  On 
the  road  was  carried : 


.Tons. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Buslit'l.s. 

1853,... 

...   25,000 

525,000 

40,000 

900,000 

1854,,.. 

...    70,000 

1,750,000 

G5,000 

1,625,000 

1855,.. 

...100,000 

2,500,000 

110,000 

2,750,000 

1856,... 

...110,407 

2,760,169 

135,000 

3,372.000 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Connelsville  Rail  Road  is  also  bringing  from 
the  Youghioghcny  region  quantities  of  coal,  but  its  tonnage  did  not 
increase  the  business  of  the  past  year,  as  the  road  has  only  begun  to 
carry  coal  since  the  commencement  of  1857. 

The  Allegheny  Valley  Rail  Road  is  likewise  swelling  the  amount 
of  coal  delivered  in  this  city;  and  the  coal  carried  over  this  road  in 


Coal. 

1856,  amounted  to  14,522  tons,  or  473,050  bushels— all  of  which  was 
for  liome  consumption. 

The  value  of  the  coal  trade,  in  the  exportation  by  the  river,  and 
the  value  of  the  home  consumption,  so  near  as  wc'can  discover,  will 
stand  thus : 

HOME     CONSUMPTION. 

Consumed  in  Dwellings,  Stores  and  Public  Build- 
ings, 1856, '. 10,855,000 

Factories  of  all  descriptions,  and  Steamboats, 22,000,000 

Three  Gas  Works 350,000 

Two  Water  Works, 200,000 

Total  bushels, ^  33,405,000 

E  X  PO  R  T  E  D. 

By  Ohio  River,  1855, 16,300,159 

"     Pennsylvania  Eail  Road,  1856, 3,372,000 

"     Pennsvlvania  Canal,  1856, 560,000 

'•     Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  R.R.  1856,      140,000 

20.372,159 


53,782,159 


Value  of  Home  Trade, $1,670,250.00 

Export  Trade, 3,000,239.72 

Total, $4,670,489.75 

In  the  mining  of  this  there  are  employed  1,920  men  and  boys, 
whose  wages  amount  to  $1,075,643.18.  Besides  the  hands  employed 
in  mining,  there  are  probably  400  more  hands  engaged  in  other  labors 
about  the  pits.  The  cost  of  mining  coal  is  two  cents  a  bushel.  The 
estimated  cost  of  coal  in  boats,  ready  for  running,  is  four  and  a  half 
cents  per  bushel. 

To  run  a  pair  of  boats  to  New  Orleans,  requires  the  outlay  and 
expense  of  $3,841.00,  or  equal  to  10  cents  per  bushel.  To  run  to 
ports  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  average  cost  is  about  one- 
half  of  the  expense  of  the  New  Orleans  trip.  The  average  price  in 
New  Orleans  of  Pittsburgh  coal  is  fifty  cents  a  ban-el,  of  two  and  a 
half  bushels,  or  twenty  rents  a  bushel;  in  ports  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  ;  at  St.  Louis,  the  average  price  is 
eighteen  cents. 

Having  given,  so  far  as  information  could  be  gathered,  the  value 
of  the  coal  trade  at  the  commencement  of  1857,  and  of  such  of  the 
details  as  could  be  reliably  obtained,  we  devote  a  short  space  to  an 
exhibit  of  the  growth  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  business  :  ' 

3* 
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Bushels. 

Ill  1828,  it  was  eatimatod  at 1,000.000 

In  1833,  it  was  returned  at* 6,165.480 

In  1837,  it  was  estimated  atf n..304.000 

In  1842.  it  was  estimated  at.l; 12,760,000 

In  1846,  it  was  announced  at'^ 19,000.000 

In  1856,  it  is1[ 53,782,159 

In  1S57,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be,  if 

tlie  Ohio  river  is  navigable,  atf 61,730,358 

From  estimates  for  the  year's  business,  made  in  the  various  quarters, 
and  by  the  various  companies,  the  figures  at  the  close  of  1857,  if  the 
navigation  is  good  in  the  Ohio  during  the  spring  and  in  the  fall,  will 
stand  thus: 

Home  consumption,  1856, 33,405,000 

Increased   %■  new   manufactories  erecting,  and   in- 
creased capacity  in  old  ones,  &c 1,845,000 


Exported. 

Value. 

$    50.000.00 

308,274.00 

2,515.000 

753,301.00 

3,760,000 

900,200.00 

6,000,000 

1,. 37  0,000.00 

20,377,159 

4,670,489.75 

26,480,350 

6,336,720.75 

35,250,000 

EXPORTS. 

Ohio  River, 19,560,1 90 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Rail  Road, 2,500,000 

Pennsylvania  Central  Rail  Road, 3,860,168 

Pennsylvania  Canal, 560,000 


Total  bushels,   .' 61 ,730,358 

Value  of  Home  Trade, $1,566,500.00 

Value  of  Export  Trade, 4,774,220.75 

$6,336,720.75 


CHAPTER  X. 

ROAT    BUILDING    IN    TITTSBURGH. 

The  position  that  Pittsburgh  occupies  as  the  point  where  was 
constructed,  and  whence  departed  the  first  steamboat  that  navigated 
the  western  waters,  gives  her  a  historical  prominence,  in  connection 
with  the  invention  of  steamboats,  and  has  enabled  her  to  attain  and 
preserve  an  equal  prominence  in  the  boat  building  business  of  the 
West. 

-  From  the  date  of  1756  up  to  1777,  there  is  nothing  nec:essary  to 
record,  showing  progress  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  western  rivers, 
as  connected  with  Pittsburgh. 


*  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  1833,  p.  402. 
f  Harris'  Directory,  and  Lyford's  Western  Directory. 


1  Geography  of  Pennsylvania.  Trego. 

I  Governor  Shunk's  Message,  January  7, 1846. 

]|  Compiler  "  Pittsburgh  as  it  I.s." 
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In  1777,  on  the  23d  of  Fcltruary,  fonrtccn  cftrpenters  and  sawyers 
arrived  at  Pittsburtih  for  the  purpose  of  boat  building,  and  immedi- 
ately set  about  constructing  battcaux,  of  which  they  built  thirty. 

The  following:  account,  whidi  it  is  proper  here  to  quote,  of  an 
attempt  at  intercourse  with'  New  Orleans,  which  was  at  this  time 
made,  we  find  in  "  Hall's  Notes  on  the  Western  States,"  published 
in  1838. 

In  177C,  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Linn,  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Linn, 
now  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  Jlissouri,  descended  by  water  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  to  procure  military  stores  for  the  troops 
stationed  at  the  former  place.  They  complctelj'  succeeded  in  their 
hazardous  enterprise,  and  brought  back  a  cargo  of  186  kegs  of  gun- 
powder. On  reaching  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  on  their  <return,  in  the 
spring  of  1777,  they  were  obliged  to  unload  their  boats,  and  carry  the 
cargo  round  the  rapids,  each  of  their  men  carrying  three  kegs  at  a 
time  on  his  back.  The  powder  was  delivered  at  Wheeling,  and 
afterwards  transported  to  Fort  Pitt. 

In  July  of  the  year  1794,  on  the  22d  of  April,  of  which  year  Pitts- 
burgh was  incorporated  as  a  borough,  a  line  of  mail  boats  was  estab- 
lished to  run  from  Wheeling  to  Limetown  and  back,  once  in  every 
two  weeks,  the  mails  being  carried  from  Wheeling  to  Pittsburgh  and 
back  on  horseback.  These  boats  "  were  twenty-four  feet  long,  built 
like  a  whale  boat,  and  steered  with  a  rudder.  They  were  manned  by 
a  steersman  and  four  oarsmen  to  each  l)oat.  The  men  had  each  a 
musket  and  a  supply  of  ammunition,  all  of  which  were  snugly  se- 
cured from  the  weather,  in  boxes  alongside  their  seats." 

The  same  year  there  was  started  a  line  of  boats  from  Cincinnati 
and  Pittsburgh,  in  relation  to  which  we  quote  from  an  advertisement 
in  "  The  Centinel  of  the  North-western  Territory,"  published  at  Cin- 
cinnati, under  date  of  January  11, 1794.  The  advertisement  states  : 
"Two  boars  for  the  present  will  start  from  Cincinnati  fox  Pittsburgh, 
and  return  to  Cincinnati  in  the  following  manner,  viz :  First  boat  will 
leave  Cincinnati  this  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  return  to  Cincin- 
nati, so  as  to  be  ready  to  sail  again  in  four  weeks.  The  second  boat 
•will  leave  Cincinnati  on  Saturday,  the  30th  inst.,  and  retura  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  four  weeks  as  above.  And  so  regularly  each  boat  per- 
forming the  voyage  to  and  from  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  once  in  evct-y 
fmiT  icceksP 

The  next  event  in  boat  building  here,  which  shows  the  progress  of 
this  point,  was  the  construction  of  the  armed  galleys,  President 
Adams  and  Senator  Ross. 

In  relation  to  these,  we  quote  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Major  Craig,  dated  May,  1798,  which  is  printed  in  Craig's  History  of 
Pittsl)urgh  : 

"On  the  19th  instant,  the  galley  President  Adams  was  launched, 
and  is  now  at  anchor  in  the  Allegheny.  She  will  be  completely 
equipped  in  a  few  days,  and  will,  I  am  confident,  be  as  fine  a  vessel 
of  her.  burden  and  construction  as  the  United  States  possesses. 

"  The  keel  of  the  second  galley  is  laid,  and  other  materials  pre- 
pared." 

Of  this  second  galley,  a  letter  qnoted  in  the  same  work  above 
referred  to,  remarks;   " The  galley  Senator  Ro.ss  has  been  lannched. 
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and  is  now  rigged,  and  will,  in  a  few  days,  be  fully  equipped  for  the 
Mississippi. 

"  She  is  anchored  in  the  Monongahela,  abreast  of  the  town.  She 
is  certainly  a  fine  piece  of  naval  architecture,  and  one  which  will 
far  exceed  anything  which  the  Spaniards  can  show  on  the  Missis- 
sippi." 

These  national  vessels  were  the  first  sea-going  boats  which  were 
constructed  on  the  Ohio — although  a  brig  of  120  totis  burden,  called 
the  St.  Clair,  was  built  at  Marietta,  by  Commodore  Preble,  in  1798-99. 

From  1802  to  1805  tlie  business  of  building  sea-going  vessels  seems 
to  have  been  flourishing  here,  as,  in  a  short  period,  there  were  con- 
sti'ucted  the  ships  Pittsburgh,  Louisiana,  General  Butler  and  Western 
Trader;  thejbrigs  Nanina,  Dcali  and  Black  Warrior;  schooners 
Amitj',  Allegheny  aud  Conquest.  The  ship  Monongahela  Farmer, 
and  brig  Ann  Jean,  were  built  in  the  same  period  at  Elizabethtown, 
on  the  Monongahela  river. 

The  year  1811  was  an  important  one  in  the  history  of  Pittsburgh. 
In  that  year  was  built  the  first  steamboat  for  the  navigation  of  the 
western  waters.  The  construction  of  this  boat  was  the  first  step  to 
the  fulfillment  of  a  prediction  made  by  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  probably  the  first  inventor  of  steamboats ;  he  having  con- 
ceived the  design  in  1785,  and  carried  it  into  execution'in  1788.  He 
died  in  the  West  in  1799,  and  was  buried  near  the  Ohio.  Previous  to 
leaving  the  East,  he  wrote  three  volumes,  which  he  deposited  in  man- 
uscript, sealed  up,  in  trhe  Philadelphia  Library,  to  be  opened  thirty 
.years  after  his  death.-:  These  volumes  were  opened  in  183-3,  and  in 
them  he  confidently  predicts  the  success  of  his  plan.  He  prophesies 
that,  in  less  than  a  century,  the  western  rivers  will  be  swarming  with 
steamboats,  and  expresses  a  desire  to  be  buried  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  "  where  the  music  of  the  steam  engine  may  soothe  his  spirit, 
and  the  song  of  the  boatmen  enliven  the  stillness  of  his  resting- 
place." 

The  boat  who.se  steam  engine  was  the  first  to  soothe  the  spirit  of 
'■'■poor  John  Fitch"  was  the  "  New  Orleans."  This  boat,  as  before 
observed,  was  built  at  .Pittsburgh  in  1811.  She  was  138  feet  keel, 
and  between  300  and  400  tons  burden ;  her  cabin  was  in  the  hold,  and 
she  had  port  holes ;  also  a  bowsprit  eight  feet  in  length,  in  ocean 
steamer  style,  which  was  painted  sky  blue.  She  was  owned  by  Messrs. 
Fulton,  Livingston  and  Iloscwalt,  and  her  construction  was  superin- 
tended by  the  latter  gentleman.  Her  cost  was  $40,000.  She  was 
launched  in  March,  and  descended  the  river  to  Natchez  in  December, 
at  which  point  she  took  in  her  first  freight  and  passengers,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  on  the  24th  of  tlie  same  month. 
She  continued  to  ply  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez  until  1814, 
making  the  round  trip  in  ten  days,  conveying  passengers  at  the  rate 
of  $25  up  and  $18  down.  On  her  first  year's  business,  she  cleared 
$20,000  net.  In  the  winter  of  1814,  she  was  snagged  and  lost  near 
Baton  Rouge. 

As  late  as  1816,  the  practicability  of  the  navigation  of  the  Oliio  by 
steamboats  was  doubted.  A  writer  in  the  Western  Monthly  Maga- 
zine states  tliat  in  1S16,  he  formed  one  of  a  company  of  gentlemen 
who,  watching  the  long  continued  efforts  of  a  stern-wheel  boat  to 
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ascend  the  Horsetail  ripple,  five  miles  below  Pittsburgh,  came  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  tliat  such  ''a  contrivance''^  might  do  for  the 
Mississippi  as  high  as  Natchez,  but  that  "We  of  the  Ohio  must  wait 
for  some  more  happy  century  of  inventions." 

Kecurring  back  to  1810,  we  find  in  "Cramer's  Magazine  Alma- 
nack "  for  that  year,  the  following : 

"  A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the 
river  Ohio,  in  large  boats,  to  be  propelled  by  tire  power  of  steam 
engines.  The  boat  now  on  the  stocks  is  13S  feet  keel,  and  calcu- 
lated for  a  freight  as  well  as  a  passage  boat  between  Pittsburgh  and 
•the  falls  of  the  Ohio." 

The  boat  here  alluded  to,  was  the  one  afterwards  known  as  the 
"New  Orleans."  The  subsequent  career  of  this  boat  we  have  men- 
tioned. The  formation  of  companies  for  tiie  construction  of  boats  at 
Pittsburgh,  for  particular  rivers,  appears  to  have  been  the  popular 
shape  wiiich  this  branch  of  business  took  in  1810,  1811,  and  1812. 
In  the  publications  of  the  day,  several  such  companies  are  an- 
nounced. Cramei-'s  Magazine  Almanack  meutions  in  1811,  the 
"  Mississippi  Steam  Boat  Company,"  and  that  "another  company  has 
been  formed  for  the  Ohio  river." 

In  the  first  years  of  boat  building,  the  progress  was  slow,  and  many 
difficulties  impeded  the  rapid  advance  of  steam  navigation.  We 
have  given  some  of  the  particulars  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
earlier  boats,  as  illustrative  of  the  progress  and  the  spirit  of  the 
business. 

From  1817,  when  the  success  of  steam  boat  navigation  on  the 
western  rivers  was  finally  conceded  by  the  public — convinced  by  the 
trips  of  tiie  Washington,  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  and  back 
in  forty-five  days,  boat  building  rapidly  increased. 

In  i818,  there  were  employed  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers 
twenty-two  steamboats,  averaging  nearly  230  tons  each.  In  1818, 
there  were  building  at  difterent  locations  on  the  Ohio,  twenty-three 
boats,  of  which  number, 

9  were  constructing  at  Pittsburgh, 
5     "  "  "  Cincinnati, 

5     "  "  "  Louisville, 

2     "  "  "  Wheeling, 

1  was  "  "  Corydon, 

1     "  "  "  Limestone. 

In  1836,  the  construction  of  boats  greatly  increased  in  that  year; 
61  boats  were  built  in  all. 

Th(?re  was  constructed  at  Pittsburgh,  from  1811  to  1836,  252  steam- 
boats; of  these,  one  was  built  in  1811;  one  in  ISU,  three  in  1814, 
one  in  1816,  five  in  1817,  seven  in  1818,  eight  in  1819,  two  in  1822, 
five  in  1823,  three  in  1824,  nine  in  1825,  sixteen  in  1826,  seven  in 
1827,  sixteen  in  1828,  twenty-five  in  1829,  twelve  in  1830,  seventeen 
in  1831,  eighteen  in  18.32,  twelve  in  1833,  ten  in  1834,  nineteen  in 
1835,  and  sixty-one  in  1836. 

In  1 846,  tiicre  were  built  here  sixty-three  steamboats,  besides  keel- 
boats  and  barges.  Prom  1852  to  1856,  tliere  were  constructed  at  this 
point,  362  steamboats. 
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Of  177  steamboats,  barges,  keel-boats,  &c.  constructed  on  the  Ohio 
river,  in  1856,  there  were  built  at  Pittsburgh, 

Tonnage. 

Steamers, 59 11,424  60-95ths. 

Keels, 15  664  54       " 

Barges, 14  1,417  23       " 

Flatboats 20  553     8       " 


Total, 108  14,059  45-95ths. 

Tonnage. 

At  Cincinnati,  Steamers, 30  8,281  53-95ths. 

"  "  Barges, • 2   259  73       " 


Total, 32  8,541  26-95ths. 

At  New  Albany,  Steamers,  18 

"  Louisville,            "  11 

"  Jeffersonville,       "  5 

"  Madison,               "  2 

"  Paducah,              "  1 

Total, 37 

On  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber, 
the  cheapness  of  iron,  of  labor,  of  paint,  and  of  all  other  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  steamboats,  they  can  be  built  at  a  less 
cost  at  Pittsburgh  than  in  any  western  port,  and  consequently  there 
are  built  and  fitted  out  here  more  steamers  than  at  any  three  or  four 
other  cities  of  the  West. 

The  leading  city,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  boats  for  the  western. waters,  there  is  a  vast  fund  of  practical 
knowledge,  accumulated  by  those  many  years  experience,  existing  in 
the  minds  of  the  couti'actors  and  mechanics  employed  in  that  branch 
of  trade  in  Pittsburgh ;  and  sucli  boats  as  the  Bucke3'e  State,  the 
Pennsylvania,  tlie  City  of  Memphis,  and  a  score  of  others  similar, 
attest  the  skill  with  which  that  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  in  the 
production  of  boats  unequaled  on  the  western  waters  for  speed,  beauty, 
comfort,  convenience  and  cheapness. 

It  is  estimated,  taking  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  as  data,  that,  if 
the  water  is  favorable  in  the  Ohio  this  year,  by  the  close  of  1857, 
there  will  have  been  completed  at  this  port  eighty-four  steamboats, 
of  a  value  of  $1,680,000.  There  were  enrolled,  up  to  the  1st  of 
April  of  this  year,  thirteen  steamers,  of  a  tonnage  of  2,814  tons,  and 
there  were  then  partially  finished  and  not  yet  enrolled,  eight  more. 
For  the  same  quarter  there  were  enrolled,  eighteen  keel-boats  and 
barges,  having  a  tonnage  of  1,092  tons;  also  two  schooners  of  eighty- 
eight  tons  each,  making  the  entire  enrollment  of  tlie  quarter  thirty- 
three  boats,  having  a  tonnage  of  4.082  tons,  'which  is  in  reality  much 
greater — in  fact  double  the  amount  of  tlie  Custom  House  admeasure- 
ment; or,  8,164  tons.  The  law  under  which  boats  are  measured 
having  been  enacted  in  1793,  before  a  western  steamboat  had  been 
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constructed,  it  did  not  contemplate  their  peculiar  build  in  the  meas- 
urement therein  prescribed. 

Besides  the  building  of  steamboats,  there  is  a  heavy  business 
carried  on  in  the  construction  of  barges,  keel-lioats  and  coal  flats. 
'  There  is  no  reliable  source  from  which  the  number  of  these  can  be 
estimated.  An  examination  of  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  Navigation  Company,  shows  that  the  requirements  of  that  trade 
alorre  have  consumed  in  twelve  years,  over  $2.7.^3,608  of  flat  boats, 
or  3221,134  a  year;  the  average  for  the  last  three  years  is  $223,080. 
In  1855,  the  consumption  -was  $311,088,  and  would  have  been  equally 
as  large  in  1856,  if  the  continued  low  water  had  not  prevented  the 
running  of  coal.  In  1857,  it  is  estimated  the  consumption  of  flat  or 
coal  boats  in  the  pools  of  the  slackwatcr,  will  be  about  $388,388 
worth  for  the  running  of  coal.  The  amount  of  keels  built  yearly,  or 
in  an  average  of  years,  there  is  no  data  to  estimate  from,  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  coal-towing  trade — that  requires  about  $30,000 
worth  of  barges  yearly,  as  the  books  of  the  Custom  House  exhibit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  state  of  the  boat  build- 
ing trade  for  the  years  specified : 


Tears. 


1S.37. 
1846., 
1852.. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856., 


Steam-    ^k"!'/' 


63 
63 
70 
78 
83 
Vi 
59 


Total. 


32 
35 
23 
50 
49 


102 
113 
106 
122 
108 


Tonnage    Tannage  |^j^j  ^^^ 
Keels.         Boats. 


4.741 
2.230 


11,084 

21,067 
14,692 
15,360 
11.424 


$  985,000 
1,260,000 
l,419,00lf 
1,581,000 
1,673.800 
1,470,000 
1,207,400 


The  tonnage  in  the  above  table  should  be  double  that  registered  at 
Custom  House,  from  the  fact  that  when  the  law  for  the  admeasure- 
ment of  shipping  was  passed  by  Congress,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  western  steamboat,  and  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  boats  now 
running  upon  the  western  waters,  was  not  considered  in  the  rule  laid 
down  for  obtaining  the  tonnage  of  shipping. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1855,  it  appeared  from  a  careful  revision 
of  the  enrollment  books  at  the  Custom  House  of  Pitt.sburgh,  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  there  were  owned  at  Pittsburgh 
at  that  date,  153  steamboats  and  54  barges,  all  of  which  were  in  good 
running  condition,^  and  that  the  entire  live  topnage  was,  Custom 
House  admeasurement,  43,772  tons ;  or,  in  reality  about  86,000  tons. 

Taking  the  construction  of  1853,  1854,  1855,  1856.  and  1857  as 
estimated,  the  average  yearly  number  of  steamboats  constructed 
would  be  seventy-six.  The  average  of  keels,  barges,  &c.  would  be 
forty-eight.  The  consumption  of  coal  boats  is  about  $388,000.  This 
average  would  give  the  business  of  bpat  building  in  Pittsburgh,  at  the 
following  figures : 

Average  yearly  construction  of  Steamboats, $1,520,000 

"            "                "            "  Keels,  Barges,  &c....  26,800 

"  "      consumption  "  Coal  Boats, 388,000 


$1,934,800 
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This  aggregate  aniouat  could  be  swelled  very  justly  to  considerable 
over  $2,000,000  from  the  occasional  construction  of  descriptions  of 
boats  outside  of  those  specified,  as  for  instance  the  two  schooners  en- 
rolled ia  the  first  quarter  of  1857,  enumerated  before. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LUMBER. 

In  1807  there  were  in  Pittsburgh  four  lumber  yards. 

In  1812  the  quantity  of  lumber  brought  down  the  Allegheny 
river  and  inspected  at  Pittsburgh,  was  7,000,000  feet — worth  about 
$70,000. 

In  1817  we  find  the  following  record  in  Cramer's  Almanack,  of 
the  timber  trade  of  the  Allegheny  river  : 

"On  Brokenstraw  creek,  Warren  county,  Pennsylvania,  are  fifteen 
saw  mills,  some  of  which  use  eleven  saws.  They  cut  on  an  average 
3,000  feet  of  boards  a  day,  and  can  be  worked  eight  months  in  the 
year,  making  about  9,450,000  feet  annually,  worth  in  Pittsburgh, 
$100,000.  On  the  Conewango,  which  rises  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  empties  into  the  Allegheny  river  above  Brokenstraw,  in 
the  same  county,  our  informant  assures  us  that  more  than  twice 
that  quantity  of  lumber  is  sawed." 

This  account  would  make  the  lumber  business  of  the  Allegheny 
river  then,  and  consequently  of  Pittsburgh,  as  at  that  period  the 
product  of  all  those  mills  was  floated  to  this  city,  worth  $300,000, 
aad  the  number  of  mills  about  forty-five,  producing  28,350,000  feet 
of  lumber. 

In  1831  the  amount  annually  brought  down  the  Ohio  is  estimated 
in  "Peck's  Guide"  at  30,000,000  feet,  worth  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $300,000. 

The  increased  demand  consequent  upon  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
population  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  manufactures  of  Pittsburgh, 
rapidly  swelled  the  amount  of  lumber  annually  cut  on  the  Allegheny 
and  its  tributaries,  until  the  amount  of  lumber  now  run  from  that 
section  and  sawed  upon  their  banks,  has  increased  to  an  immense 
amount.  About  one-half  of  the  entire  "cut"  of  the  mills  is  con- 
sumed at  Pittsburgh ;  the  remaining  half  is  taken  to  ports  below 
and  sold. 

There  are  now  twenty  Lumber  Yards  in  Pittsburgh,  the  amount 
of 'lumber  piled  by  the  proprietors  of  which  was,  taking  the  "  run  " 
of  1855 — in  this  branch  of  business  the  low  water  curtailing 
largely  the  extent  of  their  operations  in  1856 — 34,000,000  feet, 
of  which  about  4,500,000  was  clear  stuff.  The  same  firms  pur- 
chased in  same  years  18,500,000  shingles.  The  vahie  of  which 
lumber  was  as  follows : 

Value  of  Lumber  at  River, $300,000     At  Yards, $645,000 

"       Shingles       "         46,750  "         55,500 
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There  are  also  in  the  city  eight  Sash  Factories,  in  which  are 
manufactured  all  descriptions  of  doors  and  window  sa^h,  of  which 
articles  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  the  West,  at  a  rate  aver- 
aging 7J  cents  a  light  for  sash,  and  from  %2  to  $3  for  doors. 

These   factories   pile   from   purchases  at  the  Allegheny  river 

2,832,000  feet  of  lumber,  worth  $31,152 

"    employ  eighty  hands,  whose  wages  amount  to 38,280 

"    turn  out  manufactures  to  amount  of. 78,000 

The  machinery  employed  in  the  business  absorbs  a  cap- 
ital of 6,642 

There  are  also  nine  Planing  Mills,  whose  proprietors  pile  from 

the  Allegheny  river  19,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  worth $208,000 

They  employ  120  hands,  whose  wages  are 70,584 

"     produce  12,220,000  feet  of  planed  flooring  worth  268.800 

"     sell  6,680,000  feet  of  lumber,  worth 102,000 

*'     have   in   buildings,    machinery,    &c.    capital    to 

amount  of 104,000 

"     consume  30,000  bushels  of  coal  a  year 1,500 

"     keep  twelve  steam  engines  running. 

The  planed  flooring  of  these  mills  are  shipped  to  a  heavy  extent 
to  nearly  all  sections  of  the  West,  besides  supplying*  the  home 
trade,  at  the  rate  of  $22  per  thousand  feet,  planed,  grooved  and 
tougued. 

There  are  also  eight  Saw  Mills,  employing  seventy  men,  whose 

yearly  wages  amount  to $26,5-50 

They  consume  50,000  bushels  of  coal 2,500 

The  capital   in  buildings  is  $24,800 
"  "     machinery,         35,000 

These   mills   keep    nine   steam   engines   running,  and 

consume  1,680,000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  worth. ..$134,400 

Producing  13,800,000  feet  of -boards,  '"     ...227,000 

5,800,000  laths,  "     ...     14,500 

The  various  Cabinet  Shops  of  the  city  .also  pile  2,500,000  feet 
of  boards  of  the  various  species  of  wood  used  by  them  worth 
$50,000.  The  lumber  business  of  Pittsburgh  would  therefore 
sum  up  thus  : 

Feet  of  Lumber. 

Cabinet  Shops,.... 2,500,000 

Saw  Mills, 13,800,000 


Planing  Mills, 19,000,000 

Sash  Factories, 2,832,000 

Lumber  Yards, 34,500,000 


Lath  and  Shingles. 

Value. 

$ 

50,000 

227,000 

5,800,000 

14,500 

370,800 

78,000 

645,000 

18,000,000 

55,500 

$1,440,800 
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The  foregoing  figures  show  the  value  of  the  Allegheny  lumber 
trade  so  far  as  the  immediate  supply  of  lumber  for  this  market  is 
concerned ;  beyond  that  there  is  an  amount  of  lumber  which  is 
equal  to  one-half — some  parties  conversant  with  the  subject  say 
three-fourths,  of  the  whole  "cut"  of  the  Allegheny  region  goes 
to  down  river  markets.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  being  within 
the  limits,  as  has  been  the  endeavor  in  all  values  given  in  this 
volume,  that  the  quantity  is  -one-half,  there  is  an  amount  of  lum- 
ber equal  to  that  given  for  the  trade  of  Pittsburgh,  which  is  run 
from  the  Allegheny  and  its  tributaries  to  the  principal  ports  below 
—say  72,632,000  feet,  worth  $1,790,800. 

This  production  comes  ultimately  to  Pittsburgh,  in  shape  of  pay- 
ment for  supplies  for  the  various  mills. 

The  entire  value  then  of  the  Allegheny  lumber  trade  is  : 

Amount  sold  at  Pittsburgh $1,440,800 

"  "     "  down  river  ports, 1,790,800 


$3,241,600 


The  price  of  boards  is  almost  yearly  on  the  increase.  In  1832 
the  best  quality  of  pine  boards  were  sold  in  this  market  for  $4,50 
a  thousand  at  the  river  ;  and  not  more  than  ten  years  ago  they 
were  selling  at  $5  per  thousand.  Pine  boards  are  now  worth,  by 
the  raft,  in  the  water  at  the  Allegheny  wharf,  $12  per  thousand 
feet. 

The  pine  timber  land  in  the  Allegheny  valley  is  also  rapidly 
enhancing  in  value  as  well  as  the  lumber.  Ten  years  ago  the  best 
tinfber  tracts  could  be  bought  at  from  $1  to  $6  per  acre,  according 
to  their  location  and  distance  from  good  rafting  sti'^ams.  The 
same  quality  of  land  is  now  worth  from  $5  to  $25  an  acre ;  and 
the  value  of  the  entire  timber  region  of  the  Allegheny  is  increasing 
at  a  yearly  rate  of  33i  per  cent. 

In  these  daya.of  western  land  speculation,  it  might  be  well  for 
all  who  have  capital  to  invest  in  such  enterprises  to  bear  in 
mind  the  few  facts  we  have  stated  about  the  lumber  trade  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  give  a  further  examination  to  the  subject.  There  are 
no  western  lands  that  are  more  steadily  rising  in  value  ;  and  with 
the  consumption  and  demand  for  pine  lumber,  the  same  increase 
will  continue  in  proportion  as  the  demand  enlarges  and  the  supply 
diminishes. 

In  addition  to  the  Allegheny  lumber  region,  there  are  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Monongahela,  dense  forests  of  the  finest  pine  timber, 
which  have  as  yet  not  come  into  the  market,  owing  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  navigation ;  yet  that  that  region  will  become  equally  valuable 
in  a  few  years  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  rapidly  increasing 
price  of  good  pine  timber  lands  will  justify  greater  expense  in 
bringing  it  to  market  and  consequently  expenditure  of  capital  by 
private  individuals,  or  public  companies,  in  clearing  the  head  waters 
of  the  Monongahela  of  such  obstructions  as  now  prevent  the  run- 
ning of  lumber. 
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The  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  Eail  Road,  which  penetrates 
into  the  same  region  of  country,  will  add  to  the  resources  of  the 
lumber  trade  of  Pittsburgh.  In  Somerset  county  there  are  large 
sections  of  unsixrpassed  pine  and  hemlock.  In  1853  the  lumber 
business  of  that  county  was  estimated  at  $'jOO,000,  most  of  which 
found  an  outlet  to  the  East  and  tide  water  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal.  ♦ 


CHAPTER   XV. 

SALT. 

As  an  article  of  trade,  salt  is  one  of  the  staples  of  Pittsburgh ; 
and  although  from  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  it  does  not 
present  so  imposing  a  front  as  some  other  articles,  yet  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  a  distinct  and  separate  mention,  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
her  wealth.  Until  the  beginning  of  1796,  Pittsburgh  was  supplied 
with  salt  from  the  eastern  cities,  packed  across  the  mountains  on 
horses,  and  in  wagons,  at  a  high  rate  of  freight.  In  the  beginning 
of  that  year,  Quartermaster-General  James  O'Hara  had  occasion 
to  visit  Niagara.  He  there  ascertained  that  salt  could  be  brought 
to  Pittsburgh  cheaper  from  the  Onondago  works  in  New  York  State, 
than  from  the  eastern  cities.  And  he  was  instrumental  in  causing 
large  quantities  to  be  brought  by  way  of  the  lake  to  Erie,  and 
thence  to  Pittsburgh,  by  Le  Boeuf  and  French  creeks  and  the 
Allegheny  river.  The  supply  from  this  source  was  continued 
until  1810,  when  the  manufacture  of  salt  on  the  Kenhawa  came 
into  competition  with  the  New  York  woi'ks,  whose  supply  was  in 
1812  entirely  cut  off  by  the  war.  The  opening  of  the  salt  works 
on  the  Kiskiminetas  and  the  Allegheny,  produced  a  third  revolu- 
tion in  the  salt  trade. 

The  mineral  formation  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  salt  region, 
renders  it,  from  the  great  abundance  of  coal  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  mined,  one  unsurpassed  for  advantages  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  of  salt — the  great  article,  fuel,  not  cost- 
ing more  than  three  cents  a  bushel.  Pittsburgh  is  the  market  to 
which  the  salt  works  look,  not  only  for  the  sale  of  their  produc- 
tion, but  also  to  purchase  their  supplies. 

In  1834,  the  inspection  of  Salt  in  Pittsburgh  was  34,381  barrels. 
«'  1835,    "  "  "        "  "  "    18,273  •      " 

"  1836,    '*  '♦  "        "  "  "    17,460        «' 

Tlie  salt  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  are  principally 
situated  in  Allcghenj',  Armsti'ong,  Indiana  and  Westmoreland 
counties.  The  data  from  whence  the  following  statistics  are  made 
up  was  furnished  by  a  firm  largely  engaged  in  the  salt  business  of 
this  city. 
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Counties. 


Allegheny, 

Armstrong, 

Indiana, 

Westmoreland, 


Total.. 


No. 

No. 

Works. 

Hands. 

12 

SI 

13 

65 

5 

20 

19 

76 

49 

242 

Bushels  Coal 
Consumed. 


884,000 

487,000 

86,000 

474,000 


1,931,000 


Barrels  Salt. 


64.500 
32,800 
10,000 
38.500 


Capital. 


$152,500 
66,000 
30,000 
74,000 


145,800 


$322,500 


The  expense  and  production  in  dollars  would  stand  thus : 

242  men $72,600 

1,931,000  bushels  coal 67,585 


$140,185 
145,800  bbls.  salt $187,200 

Of  this  production  there  is  delivered  at  Pittsburgh  an  average 
amount  of  105,000  barrels,  having  a  value  of  $130,000.  The 
remaining  40,000  barrels  are  shipped  to  other  points,  and  meet 
the  wants  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  various  works.  The 
entire  value,  however,  finds  its  way  into  Pittsburgh,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  fiaarket  whence  they  derive  their  supplies. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


IRON. 

The  present  sources  from  whence  Pittsburgh  draws  her  supply 
of  pig  iron,  are. 

First,  The  Allegheny  region,  from  whence  she  receives  hot  and 
cold  blast  charcoal  metal.  This  metal  is  of  various  qualities, 
usually  inclining  to  cold  short,  but  the  best  sorts  are  of  both  hot 
and  cold,  and  are  strong  in  wrought  iron :  most  of  it  is  useful  for 
correcting  the  red  shortness  of  the  anthracite  metals  ;  when  gray 
it  makes  fine  castings. 

Second,  The  Anthracite  region.  The  metals  of  this  region  are 
usually  red-short,  though  there  are  exceptions,  and  nearly  all 
make  excellent  castings  when  gray,  (No.  1  grade,)  and  strong 
wrought  iron  when  mottled,  (Nos.  2  and  3.) 

Third,  The  Hanging  Rock  region.  From  this  district,  346  miles 
from  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  fiiiQ  quality  of  charcoal 
metal,  making  good  castings  and  wrought  iron,  is  brought  largely 
by  river  to  Pittsburgh. 

Fourth,  From  Tennessee.  From  this  State  large  quantities  of 
charcoal  pig,  of  various  qualities,  are  brought  to  this  market. 

Fifth,  From  the  Juniata  region.  From  this  section  charcoal 
metal  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  obtained,  but  at  the  present 
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time  in  very  limited  quantities,  most  of  it  being  turned  into 
blooms  before  it  comes  into  the  market. 

From  the  Monougahcla  river  section  of  countrj',  from  Missouri 
and  a  few  other  sources,  a  limited  supply  is  obtained.  The  coko 
iron  consumed  by  the  manufactories  of  Pittsburgh,  is  at  present 
obtained  both  from  a  distance  and  from  the  neighborhood.  The 
metal  of  this  description  made  from  the  fossil  or©  of  the  central 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  is  excellent  for  castings.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  quality  of  pig  is  now  confined  to  a  few  furnaces,  but 
the  deposits  of  this  class  of  ore  in  the  State  being  immense,  there 
will  probably  be  a  large  and  rapid  increase  in  its  production. 
From  the  neighboring  counties  of  Fayette,  Cambria,  Beaver, 
Mercer,  and  Lawrence,  coke  metal. is  now  brought  to  Pittsburgh; 
some  of  it  making  very  fair  castings. 

From  this  cause,  the  introduction  of  metal  smelted  with  coke 
or  raw  coal,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  in  a  short  time  a 
revolution  will  be  effected,  giving  to  the  iron  manufacture  of  Pitts- 
burgh, in  all  its  branches,  an  impulse,  the  extent  and  results  of 
which  it  would  now  be  premature  to  estimate.  For  though  one 
might  go  below  the  truth,  yet  they  would  be  above  belief.  In 
England  the  ores  of  the  coal  measures,  smelted  upon  the  spot 
where  they  are  mined,  have  furnished  the  iron  which,  from  its 
cheapness,  has  commanded  the  market  of  Europe.  A  similar 
result  will  arise  in  this  country,  when  the  ores  of  the  American 
coal  measures  are  fully  understood,  and  properly  worked;  and 
from  the  superior  quality  of  its  fuel,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  region 
will  take  the  lead. 

If  Pittsburgh  has  been  able  heretofore,  from  the  cheapness  and 
excellence  of  her  fuel,  to  bring  from  such  various  and  great 
distances,  pig  metal  and  (excepting  the  eastward,)  to  send  back 
bar  iron  and  castings  to  compete  at  home  with  the  local  mills 
and  foundries,  she  will  do  it  still  more  successfully,  if  she  can 
find  her  supplies  of  metal  in  her  own  vicinity.  Until  recently  it 
was  not  imagined  that  the  ores  existed  in  large  quantities  in  this 
vicinity,  except  in  a  few  cases,  as  the  Cambria  iron  works  location. 
Now,  the  best  informed  persons  believe  that  many  such  locations 
can  be  found.  If  to  the  above  named  neighboring  counties,  we 
add  Butler,  Armstrong,  and  Westmoreland,  all  known  to  possess 
large  deposits  of  ore,  we  have  a  belt  of  counties  which  either 
already  have  coke  furnaces,  or  known  locations  where  they  would 
be  successful. 

Considering  how  little  skilled  research  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  matter,  the  commencement  already  made  is  really  sur- 
prising, small  as  it  is.  The  carbonates  of  the  coal  measures, 
unlike  most  other  ores  of  iron,  are  often  difficult  of  detecti\on, 
except  to  the  practiced  eye.  The  attention  of  but  a  few  individ- 
uals, here  and  there,  has  yet  been  attracted  to  this  subject,  and 
not  one-tenth  of  the  whole  region  within  a  circuit  of  60  miles  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  really  explored  at  all.  The  great  profits 
which  will  be  reaped  by  the  well  located  of  the  coke  furnaces  now 
4* 
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running,  or  shortly  to  be  erected,  will,  it  may  safely  be  expected, 
lead  to  a  general  development  of  whatever  mineral  wealth  of  this 
description  we  really  possess.  Time  only  can  determine  whether 
it  will  prove  as  great  as  we  are  led  to  expect,  from  the  general 
geological  formation,  the  marked  presence  of  iron  in  nearly  every 
rock,  and  the  rich  deposits  already  casually  hit  upon,  through  a 
circuit  of  counties  clustered  about  us. 

One  reason  for  the  languid  interest  until  recently  felt  in  the 
coke  metal  manufacture,  was  the  fact  that  the  production  was  of 
very  inferior  quality,  and  was  unskillfully  worked  at  the  mills. 
Later  experience,  both  at  the  blast  furnace  and  the  puddling  fur- 
nace, have  obviated  this  difficulty,  and  a  satisfactory  quality  is 
now  made.  The  same  early  delays  and  trials  attended  the  first 
attempts  in  England,  and  embarassed  the  beginning  of  the 
anthracite  metal  manufacture  in  this  country.  The  following 
facts  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  change 
in  the  method  of  producing  Pig  Iron. 

Charcoal  pig,  to  be  sufficiently  profitable  to  maintain  its  manu- 
facture on  a  large  scale,  insuring  steady  production,  must  be  worth 
$25  at  the  furnace.  The  furuace  sites  are  necessarily  isolated 
from  main  channels  of  transportation,  so  as  to  command  large 
tracts  of  cheap  woodland,  and  the  conveyance  is  hence  costly, 
from  actual  freight  charges,  and  from  uncertainty  and  danger 
attending  its  delivery  in  market.  Hence  $30  per  ton  in  Pittsburgh 
is  as  low  a  price  as  will  support  this  mode  of  production  profitably. 
Past  experience  shows  this. 

Anthracite  pig  can  perhaps  be  made  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
for  $20  per  ton  at  the  furnace,  and  yield  profit  enough  to  make 
the  production  permanent.  Much  lower  than  this  it  can  never  go. 
The  coal  is  costly  to  mine,  is  not  found  in  the  same  locations  with 
the  ore,  and  is  saleable  at  high  prices  for  other  purposes  wherever 
mined.  Here  is  a  natural  barrier  forbidding  forever  the  rivalry 
of  anthracite  with  bituminous  coal  in  tbe  cheap  working  of  iron. 
Call  the  freight  of  the  anthracite  pig  $5  per  ton — $25  per  ton 
then,  delivered  in  Pittsbtirgh,  may  perhaps  sustain  this  mode  of 
manufacture.  Prices,  both  of  metal  and  freight,  have  heretofore 
ruled  higher. 

Coke  pig,  where,  as  is  now  the  case,  ore  coal  and  fiux  are  mined 
out  of  the  same  or  adjacent  hills,  can  be  made  for  $12  to  $13  per 
ton.  Near  any  of  the  rail  roads,  and  within  60  miles,  it  can  be 
delivered  for  $1  per  ton.  Sold  at  $17.50  per  ton,  it  would  yield  a 
profit  sufficiently  liandsome  to  cause  the  employment  of  enough 
capital  to  create  an  immense  production. 

Buying  metal  at  $17.50  per  ton,  the  foundries  could  then  sell 
castings  at  two  cents  per  pound  and  realize  the  same  profits  as 
now  at  two  and  a  half  cents,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  current 
price,  with  the  average  cost  of  metal  at  $27.50  per  ton.  The 
rolling  mills  could  sell  bar  iron  at  two  cents  per  pound  here,  or 
deliver  it  on  the  sea-board  at  two  and  a  quarter  cents,  which  is 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  English  ton  at  $50.     The  products  of 
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the  iron  foundries  and  mills  of  Pittsburgh  could  then  enter  suc- 
cessfully the  eastern  mnrkets. 

Such  prices  can  onlj'  be  profitable  ■where  coke  metal  of  good 
quality  is  worked  with  the  cheapest  and  best  of  bituminous  coal, 
but  under  these  conditions  it  must  supplant  in  a  great  measure  all 
the  other  modes  of  manufacture.  The  resulting  demand  cannot 
■well  be  estimated,  but  if  to  the  increasing  -wants  of  the  West,  be 
added  the  opening  of  the  markets  of  the  seaboard  and  of  the 
South,  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  result,  to  Pittsburgh 
and  the  country  at  large,  of  the  development  of  the  manufacture 
of  coke  pia'  metal. 

Out  of  the  304  furnaces  and  bloomeries  in  the  State  in  1850, 
those  of  the  western  counties,  63  in  number,  find  their  exclusive 
market  here,  and  a  majority  of  those  in  the  East  send  large  quan- 
tities of  their  metal  to  this  city.  Not  only  from  the  furnaces  of 
her  o^wn  State  does  Pittsburgh  procure  iron  for  the  use  of  her 
rolling  mills,  her  foundries  and  her  engine  shops,  but,  as  previously 
shown  in  this  chapter,  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
and  the  far  ofi"  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  tables  of  production 
and  increase  in  tUe  various  branches  of  iron  manufacture  in  this 
city  show,  at  their  proper  place  in  this  .volume,  how  steadily  the 
demand  for  iron  has  enlarged  the  business  in  Pittsburgh.  In  a 
foregoing  paragraph  in  this  chapter,  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
A.  S.  Hewitt,  Esq.  of  New  York,  that  if  the  consumption  continues 
to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  last  117  years,  it  will  require 
140,000,000  tons  yearly  to  supply  the  demand  in  the  next  century. 
The  question  at  once  arises,  where  is  the  immense  quantity  to  be 
made  ?  To  solve  this  question,  there  is  a  certain  condition  of 
things  to  be  considered.  First,  is  required  an  adequate  supply 
of  the  raw  materials :  then  a  location  of  those  materials  that  will 
enable  them  to  be  cheaply  brought  together ;  for,  as  previously 
stated  in  other  chapters  of  this  volume,  the  value  of  raw  material 
does  not  lay  so  much  in  what  it  is,  but  where  it  is.  There  must 
be  cheap  and  extensive  means  for  transportation  to  market,  also  a 
suflBciently  populous  country  to  render  labor  attainable  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost ;  and  likewise  skill  to  manage  such  works  as  may  be 
erected  in  an  economical  manner. 

All  these  requisites  exist  in  the  western  and  eastern  iron  coun- 
ties of  which  Pittsburgh  is  the  focus  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
solving  of  the  question,  of  from  whence  will  come  the  immense 
increase  required  by  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  that  the  coun- 
try mentioned  must  aid  largely  in  supplying  any  such  demand  ; 
and  that  Pittsburgh  will  consequently  increase  wonderfully  in  fur- 
nishing her  quota  of  the  demand.  For  not  only  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pig  iron,  are  the  requisites  just  mentioned  required,  but  in 
the  manufacture  of  metal  into  merchant  bar,  the  various  qualities 
of  steel,  and  the  multiform  productions  of  the  foundry  and  the 
machine  shop.  For  the  rapid,  large,  and  cheap  production  required 
for  the  profitable  conversion  of  metal  into  the  articles  arising  from 
the  various  manufactories  just  instanced,  Pittsburgh  possesses  in 
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the  highest  degree  that  condition  of  things  already  specified,  as 
necessary  to  the  production  and  manufacture  of  iron.  That  the 
prospect  of  increase  in  the  use  of  iron  fully  justifies  the  estimate 
of  Mr  .Hewitt,  no  one  can  doubt  who  carefully  considers  the  various 
trades  whose  every  movement  demands  iron :  who  takes  into  view 
the  rapid  strides  which  civilization  is  making  over  the  earth,  and 
the  consumption  of  iron  it  demands  as  it  goes  :  the  hundreds  of 
new  inventions  consuming  iron,  which  are  yearly  giving  ease  to 
the  labor  of  man,  safety  and  comfort  to  his  existence,  and  wealth 
to  his  coffers  :  who  attentively  follows  out  the  demand  after  demand 
for  iron  which  the  construction  of  a  single  rail  road  creates,  the 
building  of  a  steamer,  the  erection  of  a  factory,  or  the  upspringing 
of  the  hundreds  of  villages  in  the  West  and  elsewhere,  and  their 
consequent  business. 

The  production  of  a  ton  of  iron  foretells  to  the  careful  observer 
not  the  satisfying  of  a  demand,  but  rather  the  creation  of  other 
demands,  from  the  very  necessity  which  arises  in  its  consumption, 
to  consume  more  in  order  to  properly  apply  the  first  production 
to  its  designed  uses.  The  laying  of  a  railway  does  not  imply  the 
completion  of  a  supply,  and  the  destruction  'of  a  demand  ;  but 
rather  the  creation  of  an  agent  whose  ever  existing  necessity  will 
imperatively  demand  a  daily  supply,  working  to  the  raising  up  of 
fresh  demands  "which  grow  by  what  they  feed  upon."  With 
23,000  miles  of  railway,  which  the  United  States  possesses,  the 
annual  consumption  to  keep  them  in  repair  will  be,  it  is  estimated, 
690,000  tons,  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  original  outlay ;  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  instances  where  iron  is  the  foundation  or  the 
supporting  element  of  a  business,  a  necessity,  or  a  convenience, 
the  same  results  follow  as  the  workings  of  a  railway  exemplify. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  future  millionaires  of  America  will  be 
found  among  the  iron  and  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  That  they 
will  be  found  among  the  rolling  mills,  the  foundries,  the  machine 
shops,  the  coal  companies  of  Pittsburgh,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
A  reference  to  the  various  chapters  treating  in  this  volume  of  those 
requisites,  supply  of  raw  matei'ial,  facility  for  its  concentration, 
for  manufacturing,  and  for  distribution,  will  at  once  convince  how 
surely  nature  designed  the  location  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  focus  of 
a  huge  manufacturing  district,  and  how  skillfully  the  cunning 
hand  of  man  is  improving  it  by  rail  roads,  by  canals,  and  by  ren- 
dering yet  more  available  the  rivers. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  by  Great 
Britain  has  been  the  result,  not  so  much  of  want  in  other  countries  ' 
of  the  material,  or  the  capability  of  production,  but  that  England 
was  the  best  market ;  rendered  so  by  the  cheapness  of  labor.  In 
the  rapid  increase  of  consumption  of  iron,  a  point  will  be  reached 
in  which  the  natural  resources  of  Great  Britain  in  material  and 
labor  will  be  overtasked,  when,  the  probabilities  are,  the  United 
States  will  come  into  an  equal  if  not  superior  position  as  a  supplier 
of  iron  to  the  world. 

The  position  which  Pennsylvania  would  attain  iu  such  a  state  of 
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trade  is  apparent  from  Ler  15,000  square  miles  of  coal  and  the 
deposits  of  the  various  iron  ores  which  accompany  it  in  every 
direction  ;  and  the  rank  of  Pittsburgh  is  easily  deducible  from 
the  remarks  and  the  data  given  in  this  and  previous  chapters. 
More  capital  is  sorely  needed  in  Pittsburgh,  to  improve  her  vast 
iron  privileges ;  and  we  commend  the  facts  in  relation  to  them  to 
the  more  than  serious  thought  of  capitalists, — to  their  close  per- 
sonal examination. 

Although  the  consumption  of  iron  enters  more  or  less  into  all 
the  business  of  Pittsburgh,  yet  her  iron  manufactures  are  under- 
stood to  comprise  the  product  of  her  rolling  mills,  her  foundries, 
and  her  machine  shops.         . 

Foremost  in  the  list  stands  the  Rolling  Mill. 

The  increase  of  the  Pittsburgh  mills  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement :     . 

Progress  of  Rolling  ITIills  from  1S08  to  1854. 

1808,  There  were  4  Nail  Factories,  making  200  tons  of  Nails. 

ISIO,        "  "     6    '•  "  "        Nails  to  the  value  of $  49,890 

1813,  "       was  1  Rolling  Mill  erecting. 

1S17,        "       were  7  Nail  Factories,  47  hands 174.716 

1820,  "          "    4,900  tons  of  bar  and  sheet  iron  sold  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh market. 

1829,  "  "     8  Kolling  Mills,  using  6,000  toes  blooms,  1,600  tons 

pig  iron,  and  employing  300  hands. 
"  "  "    9  Nail  Factories,  employing  150  hands,  and  pro- 

ducing 18  tons  of  nails. 

1830,  "  "    9,282  tons  of  iron  rolled. 

1831,  "  "    6  Rolling  Mills,  using  1.860  net  tons  of  metal. 

1836,  "  "    9  Rolling  Mills,  using  10.900  tons  pig,  17,600  tons 

blooms,  consuming  2.000,000  bushels  of  coal,  and 
employing  1,000  hands. 

1837,  Harris'  Directory  gives  the  value  of  the  production  of  five  of 

the  Rolling  Mills  at 1,497,500 

1850,    Fahnestock's  Directory  says  : 

"There  are  in  Pittsburgh  thirteen  Rolling  Mills,  with  a  capital  of  about 

$.5,000,000,  and  employing  2.500  liauds.     These  mills  consume  60,000 

tons  of  pig  iron,  and  produce  bar  iron  and  nails  amounting  to  $4,000,000 

annually." 
1854,    There  were,  according  to  C.  A.  M'Knight.  in  Pittsburgh,  19  Rolling  Mills, 

liaving  176  puddling,  121  heating  furnaces,  and  253  nail  machines ; 

consuming  98,850   tuns  of  pig,  blooms  and  scraps,  employing  2,720 

bands. 

The  details  of  the  foregoing  exhibit  of  the  progress  in  the  roll- 
ing mill  business  of  the  city,  are  gathered  from  various  sources, 
and  many  of  them  were  apparently  loose  estimates,  made  from 
general,  not  special  data. 

In  1857,  there  are  in  Pittsburgh  twenty-two  iron  Rolling  Mills. 

A  number  of  the  iron  rolling  mills  have  attached  to  them  exten- 
sive nail  manufactories  ;  while  others  devote  their  whole  attention 
and  capital  to  the  prodiiction  of  bar  iron.  Of  this  latter  class  is 
the  house  of  Everson,  IPreston  &  Co.;  to  whose  circular  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  this  book  we  refer  the  reader. 

This  house  manufactures  round  and  square  rolled  iron  from 
3    to  4.1  inches.     Of  tlat  iron  they  make  from  half-inch  hoop  up 
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to  the  largest  sizes  made.  Although  these  varieties  are  rolled  by  most 
of  all  of  the  Pittsburgh  mills,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  above 
mentioned  house  make  a  large  variety  of  what  are  called  odd  sizes, 
many  of  which  are  not  procurable  at  any  other  mill. 

This  one  house  also  make  'extensively  long  and  short  Bridge 
Bolts,  which  they  turn  out,  screw,  nut  and  bolt  complete,  of  any 
dimensions,  or  of  any  length. 

Of  Steel  Rolling  Mills  there  are  in  the  city  three  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  steel  exclusively,  and  three  where  that  business 
is  in  connection  with  the  rolling  of  iron. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  was  commenced  in  this  city  in  1831 
by  Isaac  Jones,  Esq.  who  still  remains  in  the  trade,  being  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Jones,  Boyd  &  Co.  to  whose  circular 
in  the  closing  chapter  of  this  book  we  refer  the  reader.  The 
manufacturing  of  steel  was  first  commenced  on  a  small  scale,  one 
small  furnace  of  not  over  twenty  tons  capacity  being  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  extensive  works  of  the  firm  alluded  to,  and  of 
the  heavy  make  of  the  article  in  this  city.  The  steel  mills  having 
sixteen  furnaces  with  a  capacity  of  650  tons  every  three  weeks. 
The  first  eftbrts  were  confined  to  spring  steel,  but  there  is  now 
made  blister,  spring,  plow  and  cast  steel. 

A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  blister  steel,  but  the  principal 
part  made  is  rolled  into  plow  and  spring  steel ;  a  large  portion  is 
also  melted'and  run  into  cast  steel,  to  supply  the  growing  demand 
in  this  market  for  that  article. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cast  steel  made  in  this  market  is  of  the 
lower  grades,  which  are,  however,  equal,  and  also  often  superior 
to  the  imported  of  the  same  grade. 

The  steel  manufacturers  of  this  city  are,  however,  feeling  their 
way  gradually  toward  the  production  of  the  finer  grades. 

The  finer  grades  of  cast  steel  are  made  in  this  city,  but  to  a 
somewhat  limited  extent,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  using  Swedish 
iron  in  its  production,  the  expense  of  importing  which  is  not  justi- 
fied by  the  price  of  those  qualities  of  steel.  Such  quantities  of  the 
finer  grades  of  cast  steel  as  are  made  here  are,  however,  in  no 
ways  behind  the  best  imported  brands.  The  imj)rovements  in  the 
make  of  American  iron  will,  there  is  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years  enable 
the  manufacturer,  to  produce  an  article  of  iron  which  will  compete 
with  the  best  Swedish,  when  our  steel  manufacturers  will  be  en- 
abled to  make  such  combinations  of  metal  as  will  produce  the  finer 
grades  of  cast  steel  of  such  quality  as  will  compete  as  successfully 
with  the  European  article  of  the  higher  grade  as  they  now  do  with 
the  medium  and  lower. 

The  firm  of  Jones,  Boyd  &  Co.  already  alluded  to,  have  succeed- 
ed so  well  in  their  combinations  in  the  manufacture  of  Saw  Steel 
Plates,  that  they  now  make  an  article  which  is  pronounced  by 
Saw  Manufacturers  equal  to  the  best  imported. 

The  extent  of  the  entire  Iron  and  Steel  business  of  the  twenty- 
five  rolling  mills  of  Pittsburgh  are  best  shown  by  the  following 
figures  : 

These  mills  consume, 
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Value. 

105,333  tons  Pig  Iron, $3,159,990.00 

27,207     "     Blooms 2,181,360.00 

4,931     «     Scrap  Iron 18R,410.00 

2.550     "     Swedes  and  Rolled  Iron 178.500.00 

6,187,515  bushels  of  Coal,..,.". 251,500.60 

113,000       "  Coke, 5,900.00 

5,040  tons  Fire  Clay, 21,500.00 

2,095.000  Fire   Brick, 41,900.00 

9,258    tons   Ore ". 120,696.00 

51,800  gallons  Oil  and  Grease, 53,034.00 

Small  items  to  amount  of 43,000.00 

Total $0,243,820.60 

They  employ  4,623  hands,  whose  yearly  wages  amount 

to 2,306,020.00 

The  capital  in  the  ground,  buildings  and  machinery 

employed  in  prosecution  of  business  is 3,280,000.00 

They  produce  as  follows  : 

Value. 

3,212J  tons  Boiler  Iron, $     888,712.00 

67,100     "     Bar,  various  sizes, 4,697,000.00 

5,637     "     Sheet  Iron, 081,077.00 

699,762  kegs  Nails,  Spikes  and  Rivets, 2,797,048.00 

10,000  boxes  Tacks, 50,000.00 

800  tons  Galvanized  and  Imitation  Russia  Iron,        96,000.00 
10,850     "     Blister,  Plow,  Spring  and  Cast  Steel,   1,747,850.00 

2,500  Crow  Bars, 5,000.00 

1,500  Sledges, 1,875.00 

Axles  to  amountof 80,500.00 

Springs         "  135,000.00 

Vices  "  50,000.00 

The  Foundry  Business  is  next  in  importance  in  the  iron  man- 
ufacture of  Pittsburgh. 

In  1804  the  first  iron  foundry  was  established  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  growth  of  the  foundry  business  in  this  city  from  that  time 
was  steady,  and  at  periods  rapid.  At  the  present  day,  they  rank 
second  in  the  iron  business  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  amount  of  capital 
invested,  extent  of  ground  and  buildings  occupied,  and  number  of 
hands  employed.  The  variety  of  their  staple  castings  is  large  ; 
and  there  is  no  description  of  foundry  work  which  the  skill, 
facilities  and  resources  of  the  firms  engaged  in  the  business  does 
not  justify  them  in  undertaking.  Heavy  mill  gearing,  rail  road 
castings,  copper  mining  machinery,  rolling  mill  castings,  cotton 
and  sugar  mills  and  presses,  cannon,  plows,  chilled  wheels,  shafts, 
machines  for  punching,  drilling,  and  planing  iron,  &c.  &c.  hollow 
ware,  stoves,  grates,  &c. 

Of  these  two  last  mentioned  articles  a  large  amount  is  anmially 
made,  and  a  very  heavy  trade  in  them  carried  on.     The  house  of 
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Payne,  Bissell  &  Co.  to  whose  circular  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  volume  we  refer  the  reader,  are  the  heaviest  makers 
of  these  two  articles. 

This  firm  have  over  fifty  patterns  of  stoves,  and  over  one  hundred 
styles  of  grates,  which  for  finish  and  beauty  are  equal  to  any 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  this  house  is 
filling  orders  for  their  grates  from  eastern  builders,  is  proof  that 
they  are  successfully  rivaling  the  sea-board  manufactures. 

Their  patterns  of  stoves  embrace  every  variety  of  wood  and 
coal  cook  and  parlor  stoves,  and  for  beauty,  durability  and  con- 
venience, are  equal  to  any  manufactured  in  the  country,  being  made 
by  superior  workmen  from  the  best  Hanging  Rock  metal. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  for  1856,  being  the  last  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  this  firm  took  five  silver  medals,  being  the  first 
premiums  for  the  best  cooking  stove  for  coal  and  wood  ;  also,  the 
best  parlor  stove,  the  best  cooking  range  for  families,  and  also  for 
the  best  display  of  stoves,  ranges,  grates  and  fenders. 

Dealers  in  stoves  and  grates  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  try 
the  Pittsburgh  market,  and  especially  make  an  examination  and 
trial  of  the  stock  and  patterns  of  the  firm  above  mentioned. 

There  are  also  manufactured  by  our  foundries,  platform  and 
other  varieties  of  scales,  steam  engine  work,  a  long  list  of  articles 
known  as  domestic  hardware,  and  in  fact  evei'y  description  of 
form,  which  the  necessities  and  the  luxuries  of  the  Great  West 
demand,  are  daily  turned  out  from  over  forty  foundries  located  in 
this  community.  A  circumstantial  account  of  the  numerous 
articles  cast,  and  a  history  of  each  of  the  foundries,  with  however 
so  brief  mention  of  interesting  matters  connected  with  them, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  it  is  convenient  to  devote  to  the 
whole  iron  business  of  Pittsburgh,  and  we  content  ourselves  with 
simply  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the  foundry  business,  from  1804 
to  1857,  showing  the  number  of  foundries,  hands,  and  tons  of 
metal  consumed. 

Tons  metal 

Year.  Foundries.  Hands.  cousumed. 


1804 1    

1810,*  2   400 

1815,t  3   

1817, t  4  87  

1825,^   8  

1829,a    9    225  3,500 

1836,11   18  1,000  12,000 

1850,1[  30  20,000 

1854,** 38  1,765 28,525 


*  Census,  by  U.  S.  Marshal.  3  Pittsburgh  Gazette. 

+  Directory  of  Pittsburgh,  1815.  I  Lyford's  Wei^torn  Directory. 

I  Census  taken  by  Councils.  ^  I'ahnestock's  Directory,  1850. 

**  Charles  M'Knight,  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  185-t. 
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In  1857  there  are  in  Pittsburgh  sixteen  foundries,  whose  business 
is  simply  the  converting  of  metal  into  castings,  and  who  do  not 
re- use  their  own  castings  to  manufacture  steam  engines,  plows, 
domestic  hardware,  &c.  &c.  There  are  also  some  twenty-four 
others  using  partially  and  wholly  their  own  castings,  being 
foundries  of  all  descriptions. 

These  sixteen  foundries  first  mentioned  consume: 

Value. 

19,200  tons  Pig  Iron, $576,000 

540,500  bushels  Coke  and  Coal, 27,025 

81,000  Fire  Brick 1,020 

79,500  bushels  Fire  Clay, 11,7::0 

1,266  barrels  Blacking, 3,798 

1,575  gallons  Oil, 1,732 

Also,  Lumber,  Iron,  Nails,  Hardware,  Sand  and  Loam, 

to  the  value  of 28,845 

$650,740 
They  employ  860  hands,  whose  yearly  wages  are,....   346,600 
"     keep  twenty  sieam   engines  running,  and  the 
capital  in  the  grounds,  buildings  and  machinery, 

is 498,000 

They  pi'oducc  16,890  tens  of  castings  of  the  various 

descriptions  before  enumerated,  worth 1,248,800 

In  these  foundries  may  be  daily  seen  cast,  articles  ranging  from 
the  heavy  Columbiad,  (cannon,)  weighing  15,300  pounds,  throw- 
ing a  ball  of  124  pounds,  to  the  finest  Berlin  work  of  articles  not 
larger  than  a  finger. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  Canj^on  Foundry,  estab- 
lished by  Joseph  M'Clurg  in  1814. 

The  first  contracts  for  casting  cannon  at  this  foundry,  were 
made  for  supplying  the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  and  for  the  defense  of 
New  Orleans,  during  the  war  of  1812.  A  large  number  of  cannon 
have  since  been  made  at  the  wo^-ks,  of  all  sizes,  weighing  from  800 
to  15,300  pounds  each ;  about  1500  in  all  up  to  this  time. 

There  is  consumed  by  the  foundry. 

Iron  and  other  materials  to  the  value  of $19,526 

And  there  arc  employed  in  the  works  28  hands,  whose 

wages  are  annually 12,040 

The  value  of  the  work  turned  out  is 40,000 

And  the  capital  in  buildings  and  machinery  used  in 

the  business,  is 41,000 

MACiiiNn  Snors  are  third  in  rank  in  the  consumption  of 
metal  in  the  iron  business  of  Pittsburgh.  In  the  product  of  these 
is  comprised  the  steam  engine.  The  value  of  the  steam  engine  to 
the  world,  no  one  has  attempted  to  estimate. 

Some  years  ago,  M.  Michael  Chevalier  estimated  that  the  steam 
engine  had  alreailv  fni'nished  the  world  with  a  moving  power  of 
more  than  10,000.000  horses  or  (■>0,O00,000  of  men. 
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In  1775,  steam  engines  were  first  applied  to  the  pumping  of 
mines  and  tlie  manufacture  of  iion ;  and  in  1794,  nineteen  years 
after,  the  steam  engine  was  assisting  at  Pittsburgh  to  build  up 
that  system  of  manufactures  which  has  given  her  so  wide  a  repu- 
tation. With  tlie  building  of  the  steamboat,  the  construction  of 
steam  engines  was  successfully  instituted  in  this  city. 

The  following  table  shows  to  a  certain  extent  the  increase  of 
engine  and  manufacturing  shops  here  from  1808  to  1837  : 

1808,  There  was  one  Machinist  and  Whitesmith. 

1813,  "  were  two  Steam  Engine  Works. 

"  "  was  one  AVool  Carding  Machine  Factory. 

"  "        "    one  Cloth  Steam            <'              " 

1825,  "  were  six  Steam  Engine        "         Factories. 

1829,  "         "     seven    "  "  «'  " 

1830,  "         "     100  Steam  Engines  built. 
1837,  "         "       10  Steam  Engine  Factories. 

The  sources  from  whence  to  gather  figures  showing  the  progress 
of  this  branch  of  business  are  sparse ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
information  which  will  show  satisfactorily  the  values  of  the  steam 
engine  and  machine  business  at  the  various  dates  given  above,  we 
proceed  to  the  business  of  the  present  day. 

There  are  now  in  operation  here  sixteen  Steam  Engine  and 
Machine  shops. 

These  sixteen  machine  shops  have  attached  to  them  twelve 
foundries.     They  have  in  the  buildings,  machinery  and  grounds 

used  in  the  business,  capital  to  amount  of $287,000 

There  are  employed  in  the  sixteen  machine  shops,  737 

hands,  whose  average  wages  amount  to 306,802 

They  consume  8800  tons  pig  iro}i,  worth 264,000 

360,000  bushels  coal 17,015 

And  other  material  to  the  value  of 210,198 

They  keep  16  steam  engines  running,  and 

produce  339  steam  engines,  valued  at. ...$508,000 

other  machinery  to  value  of 328,300-^836,300 

There  is  also  one  "Machine  Tool"  factory,  the  quality  of  whoso 
make  of  "tools"  is. not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  firm  in  the 
United  States. 

This  house  eTiiploys  twenty  hands,  v/liose  wages  are  $9300  a 
year;  the  products  of  the  house  are  about  $15,000. 

BoiLEE  Yards  are  the  natural  accompaniment  of  our  machine 
shops  ;  of  these  there  are  in  the  city  eight.  They  employ  1049 
hands,  whose  yearly  wages  are  $75,980  ;  they  consume  1470  tons 
boiler  and  sheet  iron,  $177,870;  they  consume  72,000  bushels 
coal,  $3500 ;  they  consume  bar  iron,  rivets  and  castings,  to 
amount  of  $10,800— total,  $268,150.  They  keep  7  engines 
running,  and  produce  595  Boilers,  worth  $265,000;  sheet  iron 
and  bridge  work,  $40,000— $305,000.  The  capital  in  grounds, 
buildings  and  machinery  necessary  to  the  business,  i.s  $183,000. 
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SiiovET.s,  AxE3  AMD  S.vws  are  anioug  the  important  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  of  the  city.  Shovels  of  all  descriptions  are 
made  here,  nn  1  a  very  large  trade  has  been  built  up.  The  same 
advantafTo  of  iron  and  coal,  alluded  to  before,  in  connection  with 
other  products  of  our  mechanics,  have  in  this  class  of  manufac- 
tures given  Pittsburgh  an  impetus  which  has  enabled  her  to  rival 
successfully  all  other  markets.  Her  shovels  and  her  axes  are 
necessaries  to  the  completion  of  the  st6ck  of  every  dealer  in  hard- 
ware in  the  West ;  and  every  season  adds  to  the  number  of  pur- 
chasers who  order  those  articles  from  Pittsburgh,  to  the  neglect  of 
other  points. 

The  oldest  and  most  extensive  house  in  this  line  of  business  in 
the  city  is  that  of  Lippincoit  &  Co.,  to  whoso  circular  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  book  we  refer  the  reader. 

This  house  was  established  in  1846  under  the  same  style  of  firm. 

The  articles  manufactured  by  this  firm  embrace  axes,  shovels, 
spades,  mattocks,  picks,  grub  hoes,  wedges,  harrow  teeth,  &e.  also 
Saws.  Of  this  latter  article  they  have  turned  their  attention  suc- 
cessfully to  the  production  of  an  extra  cast  steel  saw,  of  which  they 
manufacture  circular,  mill,  mulay  and  gang.  These  saws  are  equal 
in  all  qualities  to  any  saws  made,  and  are  sold  at  less  prices  than 
the  same  quality  of  the  best  eastern  houses,  beside  which  reduc- 
tion the  purchaser  at  Pittsburgh  saves  freight.  Messrs.  Lippin- 
COTT  &  Co.  are  the  only  saw  manufacturing  house  in  the  city,  and 
the  mineralogical  and  other  manufacturing  advantages  possessed 
by  this  locality  enables  them  to  rival  in  tho  manufacture  of  this 
article  successfully  any  market. 

The  axes  from  the  manufactory  of  this  house  have  attained  so 
high  a  reputation  throughout  the  West  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  their  points  of  excellence.  Wherever  axes  are  used  in 
the  western  country  they  are  the  standard,  and  the  first  choice  of 
the  consumer. 

By  the  use  of  improved  machinery  and  the  employment  of  only 
first  class  workmen,  the  article  of  shovels  made  by  the  same  firm 
are  excelled  by  none  in  point  of  finish  and  quality.  This  house 
itself  consumes  over  200,000  pounds  of  the  best  English  cast  steel, 
besides  1000  tons  of  various  descriptions  of  iron,  in  the  working  of 
which  they  employ  over  220  hands. 

There  are  four  firms  in  the  axe  and  shovel  business  in  this  city. 

These  four  factories  consume  3173  tons  Bar  and  Sheet  Iron ;  570 
tons  Steel;  394,000  bushels  Coal  and  Coke;  770  Grind  Stones ; 
34,000  Boxes  ;  31,400  dozen  Shovel  Handles— worth  S440,306. 
They  employ  495  hands,  whose  yearly  wages  are  $231,600.  They 
keep  five  steam  engines  running,  and  produce  44,000  doz.  Axes ; 
32,000  doz.  Shovels;  13,590  doz.  Picks  and  Mattocks  ;  11,000  doz. 
Planters'  Hoes;  2500  Vices— worth  $823,742. 

The  capital  in  the  ground,  buildings  and  machinery  in  use  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  business  is  $2-34,400. 

Forges. — Of  these  there  are  two*for  the  forcr'ng  of  shaft-*.  Sec. 

The  most  extensive,  and  in  fact  th"  'n  i-^t  c  >m;)!'.'t,>,  is  the  Pr.nn- 
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STLVANiA  Forge,  Eyerson,  Prkston  k  Co.  proprietors,  to  -whose 
circular  in  our  concluding  chapter  we  refer  the  reader. 

This  forge  has  three  steam  hammers  of  Nesmith's  and  of  Kirk's 
make,  calculated  to  forge  every  variety  of  shafting,  from  the 
smallest  for  mill  purposes  to  the  largest  used  for  steamboats. 

This  firm,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  turn  out  every 
variety  of  shafts,  piston  rods,  cranks,  wrists,  pitman  jaws,  levers, 
links  for  bridges,  capstan  spindles,  tobacco  screws,  moulds,  vice 
moulds,  ladle  moulds  and  anchors  ;  also,  a  superior  article  of  rail 
road  car  and  locomotive  axles — in  fact  every  variety  of  hammered 
work  is  and  can  be  executed  at  this  forge. 

The  two  forges  consume  annually  Bar  Iron,  Coal  and  other 
materials  to  the  value  of  $156,462.  They  run  two  steam  engines, 
and  produce  work  to  the  value  of  $224,600,  which  production 
gives  employment  to  fifty-seven  men,  whose  annual  wages  are 
$29,600. 

River  Blacksmiths  and  Chain  Makers. — The  heavy  amount  of 
steamboat  building  carried  on  at  this  point  has  created  a  class  of 
blacksmiths  whose  principal  and  peculiar  business  is  the  "ironing" 
of  boats,  as  it  is  known.  Of  these  there  are  seven.  They  con- 
sume 985  tons  of  bar  iron,  worth,  with  other  material,  to  value  of 
$33,130.  They  employ  forty-eight  hands,  and  produce  work  to 
value  of  $61,200.  There  are  also  in  the  city  100  blacksmiths, 
who  do  a  general  jobbing  business  to  the  amount  of  $200,000 
annually. 

Steel  Cultivator  Teeth  are  manufactured  by  one  firm,  that  of 
D.  B.  Rogers  &  Co.,  to  whose  circular  in  the  concluding  chapter 
of  this  volume  we  refer  the  reader.  The  teeth  made  by  this 
firm  are  the  well  known  original  Rogers'  Patent  Steel  Cultivator 
Teeth, 

These  teeth  being  made  all  of  steel,  there  is,  from  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  stem,  no  breaking  or  crushing,  as  is  continually  the 
case  where  the  tooth  is  a  combination  of  cast  steel  and  iron,  as  in 
the  teeth  made  by  other  manufacturers.  These  teeth  are  in  ex- 
tensive use  in  all  of  the  six  New  England  States,  in  Canada,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  California  and  Texas,  in  all 
of  which  sections  of  the  Union  they  maintain,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  good  reputation  they  have  established  for  themselves. 
Patent  Hot-Pressed  Nuts  are  manufactured  largely  here  by 
two  firms.  The  first  nuts  of  this  description  were  made  here  in 
1850.  The  article  has  become  so  well  known  to  commerce  that  no 
description  is  necessary.  Both  firms  are  making  arrangements  to 
manufacture  bolts  of  all  sizes  extensively,  and  intend  enlarging 
their  works  this  year. 

They  employ  two  steam  engines. 
"  »'      fifty-two  hands,  whose  yearly  wages  are  $  19,344 

"     produce  1700  tons  Nuts,  Washers,  &c.  worth....  229,700 

Rait.  Road  Spike  Manufactory. — This  important  manufactory 
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Was  started  in  185'2.  It  is  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  of 
nny  extent  in  the  West,  nnd  the  only  one  in  Pittsburgh.  The  rail 
road  spikes  arc  manufactured  by  "  Swett's  Rail  Road  Spike 
Machine,"  the  patent  of  whicli  for  the  United  States  is  owned  by 
the  firm.  The  establfshment  is  running  three  machines  of  Swett's 
patent,  and  have  in  the  last  year  turned  out  3000  tons  of  spikes, 
worth  $250,000. 

lRO^^  Railino,.  Screw  and  Machine  Mancfacturers. — The 
manufacturing  of  iron  railing,  housen,  tobacco,  timber,  mill,  cider 
press  and  fuller's  screws,  and  the  construction  of  various  kinds  of 
maciiinery,  is  carried  on  by  the  subjoined  firms.  The  advantages 
of  construction  of  every  description  of  iron  work  in  Pittsburgh 
have  been  dwelt  upon  in  various  portions  of  this  volume,  render- 
ing it  but  reiteration  to  mention  here  any  of  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the  firms  engaged  in  the  business,  to  compete  with 
and  successfully  rival  manufactures  of  the  same  class  at  other 
points.     The  firms  engaged  in  this  branch  of  business  employ 

Fifty-four  men,  whose  yearly  wages  are $15,460 

And  consume  material  to  value  of 23,025 

The  capital  absorbed  by  the  buildings,  grounds  and 
machinery  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  the  busi- 
ness, is 31,000 

They  have  three  steam  engines  running,  and  produce 

work  yearly  to  amount  of 52,000 

File  MAXPFAOTniiNO  is  also  carried  on  here,  and  employs 

Fifteen  hands,  whose  yearly  wages  amount  to $  6,240 

The  business  consumes  Steel  to  amount  of 2,600 

Files  are  made  to  amount  of  nearly 12,000 

RiCKLKS  are  also  manufactured  here  by  one  establishment,  which 
is  now  of  over  twenty-five  years  standing.  The  sickle  from  this 
manufactory  is  admitted  to  bo  superior  to  any  article  either  im- 
ported or  of  American  manufacture,  in  the  market. 

The  quantity  produced  and  sold  per  anmim  varies  from  2500  to 
3000  dozens,  which  is  probably  about  three  times  the  eutire  pro- 
duct o(  all  the  other  manufactories  of  the  article  in  the  United 
States. 

Sapdlery  Hardware. — -The  manufacture  of  this  article  of  trade 
is  carried  on  by  two  firms.     They  employ 

Eighty-five  hands,  whose  annual  wages  are $22,800 

They  consume  material  to  amount  of. 15,402 

And  produce  4000  pair  silver  plated  Hames;  2000  doz.  Bridle 
Bits;  2(»00  doz.  Brass  Stirrups;  1500  doz.  Iron  Japanned  Stir- 
rups; Lightning  Rods;  Japanned  goods,  and  Malleable  castings- 
worth,  in  all,  $44,000.. 

The   capital   absorbed  by  buildings,  machinery  and 

ground  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business,  is. ..$10, 400 

The  manufacture  of  Rivets  is  an  important  branch  of  the  iron 
business  of  the  city. 
5* 
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There  is  only  one  manufactory  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  production 
of  Rivets,  and  it  is  also  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  The 
establishment  makes  all  sizes  of  iron  and  tinned  rivets,  suitable  for 
every  description  of  sheet  iron  and  tin  plate  work,  from  8  ounce  to 
■f  inch  in  diameter.  The  rivets  are  all  made  of  the  choicest 
Juniata  iron. 

The  establishment  turns  out  about  150  tons  of  rivets  per  annum, 
valued  at  $20,000,  employing  eight  hands.  The  capital  in 
machinery,  &c.  is  about  $10,000. 

The  fact  that  this  manufactory  fills  heavy  orders  for  eastern 
houses,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  quality  of  the  articles  made,  and  of 
its  ability  to  successfully  compete  Trith  eastern  producers  of  the 
same  goods. 

Wire  Factory. — There  is  only  one  factory  of  the  kind  in  the 
city.  The  wire  manufactured  is  from  No.  1  to  36,  and  made  of 
the  first  quality  Juniata  Iron. 

The  establishment  employs  fifteen  hands,  whose  yearly  wages 
are  $7020.  There  is  made  in  it  300  tons  of  wire  annually,  valued 
at  $40,000. 

In  the  manufactories  of  Pittsburgh  consuming  iron  and  steel, 
must  be  included  several  for  the  production  of  arms. 

In  addition  to  the  cannon  foundry  already  described,  there  are 
two  manufactories  of  Gun  Barbels.     These  employ 

Thirty  men,  whose  wages  amount  yearly  to,... $  16,720 

And  consume  material  to  the  value  of. 8,620,50 

They  run  two  steam  engines,  and  produce  16,500 
•     Gun  Barrels,  worth 28,875 

There  is  also  one  Rifle  and  Gun  Manufactory.  This  establish- 
ment is  the  only  one  in  the  West  which  constructs  rifles  and  guns 
for  the  trade,  exclusively.  It  has  been  in  operation  in  the  present 
large  scale  about  four  years,  and  in  that  tiyae  this  article  of  Pitts- 
burgh manufactures  has  attained  a  reputation  throughout  the 
whole  western  country  that  is  rapidly  drawing  oflf  trade  from 
eastern  houses  to  this  point. 

This  establishment  employs  twenty-five  hands,  whose  yearly 
wages  amount  to  $15,600,  and  turns  out  now  at  the  rate  of  4000 
rifles  a  year,  with  a  steady  increasing  demand. 

Another  species  of  arms,  and  a  new  branch  of  Pittsburgh  man- 
ufactures, is  the  Repeating  Pistol  Manufactory.  This  is  the 
only  manufactory  west  of  the  mountains.  The  business,  owing  to 
the  time  required  to  manufacture  tools  for  the  proper  construction 
of  'the  weapon,  has  as  yet  no  statistics  worth  recording.  The 
pistol  is  a  valuable  one,  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  repeater  now 
before  the  public.  Of  its  superiority  we  may  instance  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  discharged  with  the  same  certainty  and  precision  as 
any  other  now  made,  and  five  times  where  others  not  self-cocking 
can  be  fired  once.     The  pistol  is  of  "Ells'  Patent." 

The  making  of  what  is  termed  Domestic  Hardware  is  carried 
on  iu  two  establishments  on  an  extensive  scale. 
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The  heaviest  and  most  extensive  firm  is  that  of  Livingston, 
CopKLAXO  &  Co.  proprietors  of  the  Novelty  Works,  to  whose 
circular  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  book  we  refer  the 
reader. 

The  Novelty  Works  were  established  in  1833  by  L.  R.  Livingston, 
Esq.  who  still  remains  in  the  business  as  senior  partner  of  the 
firm. 

The  origin  of  these  Works  was  laid  in  the  "Platform  Scale  " 
business — the  founder,  Mr.  Livingston,  being  early  connected 
with  the  well  known  works  of  Messrs.  "Fairbanks,"  of  Vermont, 
and  familiar  with  the  origin,  construction  and  excellence  of  the 
"Fairbanks'  Scale,"  which  this  firm  continue  to  manufacture  to  a 
large  extent,  and  in  a  great  variety. 

The  Works  are  situated  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  only  one 
square  from  the  "  Monongahela  House."  The  main  building  is 
of  brick,  three  stories  high,  and  fronts  80  feet  on  Grant  street  by 
275  feet  on  Front  street,  covering  an  area  of  22,000  square  feet, 
or  over  half  an  acre  ;  out-buildings  and  enclosures  attached  thereto 
give  an  entire  area  of  over  an  acre — upon  which  constant  em- 
ployment is  given  to  400  workmen,  whose  wages,  $10,000  per 
month,  are  paid  in  cash  every  Saturday  evening — the  produce  of 
their  industry  being'nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Located  at  the  head  of  the  vast,  productive  and  prosperous 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  very  Birmingham  of  America, 
these  Works  have  received,  and  are  now  enjoying  a  liberal  patron- 
age from  the  western  and  south-western  States;  and  have  attracted 
to  considerable  extent  the  trade  of  our  eastern  cities,  the  southern 
States,  and  Canadas.  The  name  of  the  "Novelty  Works,"  and 
their  productions,  are  becoming  familiar  to  the  trader  and  con- 
Bumer  throughout  the  whole  country. 

In  this  branch  of  Pittsburgh  manufactures  is  included  the  man- 
ufacture of  stock  and  ore,  depot,  dormant,  pig  metal,  portable, 
platform  and  counter  scales  ;  paint,  "kaughphy"  and  corn  mills ; 
copying  presses  ;  locks,  of  twenty  different  descriptions  ;  a  great 
variety  of  latches,  bedstead  castors  and  fasteners,  weights,  bell- 
pulls,  sauce  pan  handles,  wardrobe  hooks,  hinges,  bolts,  stands  for 
tire  and  sad  irons,  umbrella  stands,  tobacco  cutters,  locking  hasps, 
screw  wrenches,  and  in  fact  every  description-  of  malleable  cast- 
ings and  domestic  hardware. 

Tlie  two  establishments  in  operation  in  Pittsburgh  employ  500 
hands,  whose  yearly  wages  amount  to  over  $140,000.  They  con- 
sume 2200  tons  of  metal,  worth  $76,000,  and  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
nails,  coal,  lumber,  bar  and  sheet  iron,  knobs,  screws,  japan,  to  the 
value  of  $100,000,  beside  a  large  amount  of  other  materials.  They 
produce  articles  in  their  line  to  the  value  of  nearly  $600,000. 

Safe  .^Lanufactouies  occupy  a  prominent  position  among  the 
manufactories  of  the  city — not  so  much  from  their  number,  as 
from  the  wide  demand  which  has  arisen  for  their  productions. 
The  safes  built  by  Pittsburgh  houses  have  been  repeatedly  sub- 
jected to  severe  trials,  both  intentionally  and  accidentally,  and 
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with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  in  every  case  where  tried, 
proving  that  to  their  protection  could  be  safely  confided  by  the 
business  man  the  accounts  and  the  papers  of  his  business,  not  only 
from  preservation  from  fire,  but  also  from  the  burglar.  In  point 
of  workmanship  in  all  the  details  of  construction,  they  rival  success- 
fully the  best  Eastern  manufactories ;  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  them  is  indicative  that  in  price,  as  well  as  workmanship  and 
security,  they  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  business  community. 
There  are  engaged  in  the  business  three  firms,  who  employ 

Sixty-five  hands,  whose  yearly  wages  amount  to $28,600 

They  consume 

Bar  and  Sheet  Iron  to  amount  of ' $29,500 

And  other  materials  to  amount  of. 30,200 

They  produce 

1,600  Safes,  worth $90,000 

100  Vault  Doors , 10,000 

60  Burglar-proof  Boxes..... 10,000 

$116,600 

CuTLEKY  ANi>  SuRGiCAL  INSTRUMENTS  are  manufactured  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Pittsburgh,  by  three  firms.     They  employ 

Twenty-nine  men,  whose  yearly  wages  amount  to $12,080 

They  consume  materials  to  value  of 5,535 

They  keep  three  engines  running,  and  produce  articles 

in  their  line  of  business  to  amount  of. 30,000 

In  the  productions  of  these  firms  are  all  varieties  of  cutlery  of 
the  finest  grades,  and  all  descriptions  of  surgical  instruments,  of 
excellent  quality.  The  workmanship  of  the  articles  is  not  sur- 
passed by  those  of  foreign  importation,  or  by  those  made  in  the 
manufactories  of  other  cities.  This  branch  of  trade  is  yet  in  its 
infancy  here. 

Smdt  Machines  and  Separators  are  also  manufactured  largely 
here  by  two  firms,  whose  yearly  receipts  for  those  articles  are  over 
$i0,000. 

Plow  Manufactories — Of  these  there  are  three.  The  plows 
from  these  establishments  are  to  be  found  in  all  poitions  of  the  West. 
Large  quantities  are  shipped  to  the  South,  and  in  fact  to  every  section 
of  the  country  lying  west  of  tlie  Allegheny  mountains ;  and  also  in 
considerable  quantities  to  the  East. 

These  works  employ  120  hands,  whose  yearly  wages  amount  to 
S7l,760.  They  consume  1375  tons  of  Pig  Metal  and  Scrap  Iron, 
worth  $41,250,  and  other  material  to  the  value  of  S3S,500.  They 
make  32,000  plows,  which,  with  otlicr  articles,  such  as  cultivators,  &c. 
are  woi-th  $192,000. 

The  agriculturists  of  Florida  and  Texas  are  among  the  customers 
of  these  foctorics ;  and  one  of  the  firms  is  making  arrangements  to 
introduce  their  plows  extensively  into  Cuba. 

Francis'  Metallic  Life  Boats  arc  also  numbered  among  the 
ra.anufactures  of  Pittsburgh.     Thev  are  constructed  by  W.  B.  Scaife, 
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First,  near  Wood  street,  who  is  agent  for  the  western  country.  These 
boats  are  famous,  as  well  for  their  actual  qualities,  wliich  have  made 
them  not  only  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  life  preservers  in  marine  dis- 
asters, and  the  most  economical  boat  for  service,  hut  also  from  two  of 
them  having  been  used  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Dead  Sea. 

There  are  employed  in  their  manufacture  ten  hands,  whose  wages 
amount  to  $3900,  consumes  ten  tons  of  galvanized  iron,  and  produces 
100  boats  a  year,  worth  $10,000. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

COPPEB. 

Pittsburgh  being  largely  interested  in  the  copper  business  in  all  its 
branches,  and  the  Pittsburgh  management  of  copper  mining  having 
been  peculiarly  successful,  a  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  metal, 
as  eminently  a  Pittsburgh  staple.  There  are  managed  here  the  fol- 
lo\Ning  mines,  which  are  now  in  successful  operation,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree :  Clili",  North  American,  National,  Adventure,  Ridge, 
Mass,  Aztec  and  Central. 

The  attention  is  first  naturally  drawn  to  the  Pittsburgh  Copper 
Smelting  Works,  from  the  location  of  this  establishment  here.  In 
connection  with  it  some  mention  of  the  celebrated  '■  Cliff"  Mine  "  is 
made. 

These  works  are  situated  on  the  Monongahela  river,  a  short  distance 
fi-om  the  first  dam,  in  the  suburbs  of  Pittsburgh,  and  were  erected  in 
1848  for  the  purpose  of  converting  into  ingot  and  cake  copper  the 
minerals  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Boston  Mining  Company,  produced 
at  its  mines  on  Lake  Superior. 

The  concern  was  originally  projected  in  1844,  by  a  few  of  onr 
leading  business  men,  as  a  private  enterprise  ;  amongst  whom  we  find 
the  names  of  Charles  Avery,  Curtis  G.  Hussey,  Thomas  M.  Howe, 
and  William  Pettit,  who  associated  with  them  other  parties  residing 
here  and  in  Boston. 

In  the  spring  of  1 845  they  organized  a  joint  stock  association,  which 
was  subsequently  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  under 
the  npme  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Boston  Mining  Company. 

The  three  first  named  gentlemen,  with  whom  we  find  associated  at 
a  later  period,  Thomas  Bakewell,  Ksq.,  and  at  a  still  later  date,  James 
M.  Cooper,  Esq.,  have  continued  in  active  management  of  the  enter- 
prise from  the  daj  of  its  inception  to  the  present  time. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  Company  is  $150,000,  divided  into  6000 
shares  of  $25  each;  of  which  $111,000  only  has  been  called  in,  or 
what  is  equal  to  $18.50  per  share;  and  yet,  such  has  been  the  success 
attending  the  operations  of  the  Company,  that  we  notice  the  market 
value  of  its  shares  quoted  in  Boston  at  $250. 

The  famous  Clift'  Mine  is  the  property  of  this  Company. 

From  the  report  of  the  Directors  for  i  855  we  learn  that  the  product 
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of  the  mine  realized,  after  paying  tlie  cost  of  smelting  and  refining, 
the  sum  of  $475,911.25. 

The  amount  of  dividends  paid  to  stockholders  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1855,  amounted  to  S720,000,  and  we  learn  that  $180,000  additional 
will  be  paid  from  the  earnings  of  1856,  making  the  aggregate  dividend 
equal  to  $150  per  share,  or  about  eight  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  paid  in. 

The  National  Copper  Mine  Company  has  been  in  existence  about 
three  and  a  half  years,  during  which  time  the  shipments  of  rough 
copper,  or  minei-al,  amounts  to  518,132  lbs.,  the  net  yield  of  which, 
in  refined  copper,  was  385,950  pounds,  from  which  was  realized  about 
$92,000.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Company  is  $300,000— divided  into 
10,000  shares  of  $30  each,  upon  which  $11  per  share,  or  $110,000  has 
been  paid  in.  Upon  that  amount  this  Company  has  gotten  itself  into 
so  good  a  position  that  the  proceeds  arising  from  its  product  of  copper  . 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  further  calls  of  assessments  upon  the 
stock. 

The  Adventure  Mining  Company  has  been  in  operation  ten  .years. 
The  last  two  years  the  Mine  has  yielded  326,050  lbs.  mineral.  At 
present  the  yield  is  about  20  tons  per  month,  which  will  yield  a  small 
net  profit  to  the  Mine.  The  capital  stock  is  200,000,  divided  into 
10,000  shares,  on  which  $8.50  each  has  been  paid  in. 

The  Ridge  Mining  Compan.y  is  another  of  the  Pittsburgh  mining 
enterprises,  and  coraraenced  operations  in  1850.  Tlie  capital  stock  is 
$200,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares,  on  which  $18.65  per  share  has 
been  paid.     In  1856  there  were  124,000  lbs.  mineral  taken  out. 

The  North  American  commenced  its  second  Mine  in  1852.  They 
raised  in  the  year  185G,  728,000  lbs.  mineral,  which  produced  428,000 
fijs.  pure  copper,  worth  $120,500. 

The'  Central  Mining  Company  is  a  new  Mine,  which  commenced 
operations  in  1854.  The  capital"  stock  is  $500,000 — divided  into  20,- 
000  sliares  of  $25  each.  On  these  only  85  cts.  per  share  has  been 
assessed — the  product  of  the  Mine,  with  this  small  per  centage  upon 
the  stock,  paying  all  expenses  thus  far. 

The  Aztec  Mining  Company  has  b^en  in  operation  six  years.  There 
was  raised  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1 856, 106,370  lbs.  of  mineral, 
which  produced  45,828  lbs.  pure  copper,  worth  $11,099.39. 

There  are  two  Copper  Rolling  Mills  in  the  suburbs,  for  the 
manufacture  of  brazier's  and  bolt  copper,  which  works  exclusively  the 
product  of  the  Lake  Su,)erior  Mines,  and  we  understand  makes  a  very 
superior  article — one  gener  illy  preferred,  when  great  tenacity  is 
required,  to  that  which  is  made  at  the  east  of  Chili  and  South  Ameri- 
can pig  copper. 

The  Lake  Superior  copper  being  entirely  free  from  foreign  delete- 
rious matter,  is  much  more  ductile,  and  its  tensile  power  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  copper  of  South  America  or  Cuba,  which  is  more  or 
less  alloyed  with  foreign  .substances. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Tin  and  Coppersmiths  in  this 
city,  w'aere  every  description  of  Copper  and  Tin  work  is  made. 

The  principal  and  most  extensive  firm  is  that  of  Wm.  B.  Scaife, 
to  whose  circular  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  book  we  refer  the 
reader.     His  business   is   more   especially  confined  1o  the   Copper- 
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sinithinj^  and  Sheet  Iron  work,  in  which  branches  lie  employs  nearly 
fifty  hands  in  tlie  nuinufiuturc  of  Co])per  Pipes,  Portable  Forges, 
Steamboat  and  Hotel  Cooking  Stoves,  Deck  Stoves,  Chain  Cables, 
Hog  Chains,  Bridge  Work,  &c.  He  also  pays  particular  attention  to 
all  descriptions  of  Copper  Smithing  belonging  to  steamboats.  He 
has  also  added  to  his  business  a  new  branch  which  is  not  mentioned 
under  a  sjjecial  head  in  this  book,  that  of  Metallic  IxOOKINo  of 
Galvanized  Iron.  The  rooting  is  applied  to  either  wood  or  iron 
frames,  and  its  peculiar  advantages  arc  that  it  is  Rust  Proof,  costs  less 
than  co|»pcr  by  one-half,  while  possessing  all  the  good  qualities  of  that 
expensive  nu  tal,  contracting  or  exjianding  very  slightly.  It  will  not 
crack  or  leak  like  tin,  never  requires  paint,  and  is  consequently  cooler, 
from  its  bright  surface  refracting  the  sun's  rays.  This  rooGng  is 
extensively  used  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and  has  lately  been  introduced 
into  this  city  by  jSIr.  Scaife. 

Thirteen  of  the  principal  firms  employ  116  hands,  whose  yearly 

wages  are $  44,720 

They  consume  2.277  boxes  Tin,  worth 34,155 

"  '•         133,000  ibs.  Cooper,  "    33,2.=)0 

"  "         Iron,  Kivets,  Wire,  Zinc,  &c.  to  value  of.....      2'.),j06 

"  "        Coal  and  Charcoal,  "        ....        3,500 

Total, $145,131 

They  manufacture  articles  in  their  line  to  the  value  of 175,966 

Besides  doing  an  amount  of  work  in  jobbing  which  cannot  be  given 
with  accuracy. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

COTTON    AND    WHITE    LKAD. 

Cotton  cloths,  cotton  yarns,  and  batting,  are  among  the  more 
important  branches  of  Pittsburgh  nianufictures.  The  first  men- 
tion of  this  manufacture  in  Pittsburgh,  we  find  in  Cramer's 
Alraatiack  for  1804,  where,  in  "a  view  of  the  manufacturing  trade 
of  Pittsburgh,"  is  the  fallowing  remark :  "Carded  .'uid  spun 
cotton  l>y  the  carding  machine  and  spinning  jenny,  $1000."  In 
ISOO,  the  same  publication  notices,  "one  cotton  manufactory 
which  can  spin  120  threads  at  a  time."  In  1808,  the  cotton 
factory  is  mentioned  as  producing  cotton  yarns,  &c.  "to  the 
great  credit  and  profit  of  its  industrious  proprietor."  In  1810 
there  were  two  cotton  mills,  one  "  working  GO  spindles,  and  the 
other  contemplates  working  shortly  2:^  spindles."  The  value  of 
their  manufactures  is  set  down  at  $20,000.  In  1817,  there  were 
"two  cotton  spinners,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  Councils,  who  employed  30  hands,  and  manufactured 
cotton  to  amount  of  S2-J,ol8.  In  18-37,  there  were  six  cotton 
factories,  using  6200  bales   of  cotton,   running  21,800  spindles, 
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employing  900  hands,  and  turnina:  out  cotton  goods  to  value  of 
$770,000. 

In  1857,  there  are  five  Cotton  Factories,  having  33,666 
spindles,  659  looms,  and  employing  1380  hands.  These  mills 
consume  13,600  bales  of  cotton,  and  produce  articles  in  that  line 
to  the  value  of  $1,269,655,  among  which  are  8,100,449  yards  of 
sheetings  and  2,870,000  pounds  cotton  yarns. 

It  will  be  noticed  th:it  although  there  is  a  decrease  of  one  in  the 
number  of  the  factories  since  1837,  yet  there  is  an  increase  of 
over  50  per  cent,  in  quantity  of  spindles,  and  the  same  ratio 
through  the  .various  totals  given,  and  in  some  instances  a  greater 
per  cent. 

White  Lead. — The  manufacture  of  red  lead  is  mentioned  in 
1810  as  having  been  carried  on  in  Pittsburgh,  when  in  the  list 
given  by  the  census,  there  were  enumerated  three  red  lead 
factories,  producing  leads  to  value  of  $13,100.  In  1813,  thei'e  is 
noticed  in  Cramer's  Almanack,  ''one  white  lead  factory  (Bee- 
lin's)."  In  1817,  the  committee  of  Councils  reported  one  white 
lead  factory,  employing  six  hands  and  producing  leads  to  value  of 
$40,000.  In  1837,  there  were  eight  lead  factories,  producing 
74,496  kegs  of  leads,  valued  at  $206,000.  In  1857,  there  are  in 
the  community  of  Pittsburgh  but  three  white  and  red  lead 
factories,  yet  their  production  is  far  beyond  that  of  the  eight 
factories  of  1837. 

These    three   works   employ    65    hands,    whose   yearly   wages 

amount  to $  38,800 

They  consume  2,066  tons  Pig  Lead, 309,900 

"  "      50,'000  gals.  Oil, 50,000 

"  "    131,000      "     Vinegar, 10,480 

"     ~     "      50,000  bushelsCoal, 2,500 

"    150,000  Kegs, 19,500 

$392,380 
They  keep  four  steam  engines  running,  and  produce 

2754' tons  of  White  and  Red  Lead,  valued  at 443,394 

The  capital  lying  dormant  in  buildings,  machinery, 

and  ground  used  in  the  business,  is 73,000 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  although  the  lead  is  brought 
from  a  distance,  the  price  of  labor,  and  fuel  as  it  rates  in  this  city, 
enables  the  mauufactarer  liere  of  white  lead  to  compete  witli  tliose 
nearer  the  location  of  the  mineral,  but  further  removed  from  the 
fuel.  The  regular  supply  hc-.^  is  uninterrupted  by  any  contin- 
gency of  the  seasons,  while  in  the  winter  of  1856-57,  the  scarcity 
of  coal  in  the  western  cities  caused  tlie  stoppage  of  lead  works  in 
them.  The  fact  that  our  manufacturers  of  tliis  article  daily  re- 
ceive orders  from  consumers  in  cities  where  there  are  extensive 
lead  works  in  operation,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  superiority  of  Pitts- 
burgh lead.  One  of  the  lead  factories  (J.  SoiiooNMAKnii,  to 
whose  circular  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  hook  we  refer  tlie 
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reader,)  has  lately  introduced  the  manufacture  of  ziuc  paints, 
■with  great  success.  Heretofore  they  were  made  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  but  can  be  made  here  as  low,  if  not  a  per  cent, 
better  than  in  the  East.  So  far,  the  demand  for  the  article  is 
fully  equal  to  the  supply,  the  quality  being  the  same  as  that  from 
eastern  houses.  Our  most  extensive  painters  are  using  it.  The 
City  of  Memphis,  one  of  the  most  elegant  steamboats  afloat  on 
the  western  waters,  is  painted  with  this  article. 

It  will  be  noticed  on  a  comparison  of  the  white  lead  business  of 
1857  with  that  of  1837,  that  ihere  is  a  falling  off  of  five  factories, 
but  it  will  also  be  observed  that  the  three  factories  of  1857  pro- 
duce 2754  tons  of  lead,  where  eight  factories  iu  1837  produce  902 
tons,  being  an  increase  of  over  two  hundred  per  cent. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

GLASS. 

Arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article  were  com- 
menced at  Pittsburgh  by  Gen.  James  O'Hara,  in  company  with 
Major  Isaac  Craig,  in  1796.  Mr.  Wm.  Eichbaum,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  engaged  to  direct  the  erection  of  the  works.  Although  this 
enterprise  of  Gen.  O'Hara  and  Major  Craig  is  usually  considered 
the  first  step  toward  the  creation  of  our  present  glass  business, 
yet  we  are  informed  by  AVilliam  M'CuUy,  one  of  our  oldest  glass 
manufacturers,  (to  the  card  of  whose  house,  Wm.  M'Cdlly  &  Co. 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  book,  we  refer  the  reader,)  that 
in  1795  there  was  a  small  window  glass  factory  at  what  is  now 
called  Glass  House  Ripple,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela, 
known  iu  the  earlj'  times  as  "Scott's,"  having  an  eight  pot  fur- 
nace. The  making  of  glass  was  carried  on  with  wood,  and  there 
was  made  three  boxes  to  a  blowing. 

The  first  glass  house  of  Gen.  O'Hara  had  but  eight  pots,  whose 
capacity  was  equal  to  three  boxes  to  a  blowing.  To  h's  perseve- 
rance Pittsburgh  is  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  this  important 
branch  of  her  manufactures.  Major  Craig  having  declined  arjy 
further  connection  in  the  business  iu  1798.  He  built  in  1802  atldi- 
tional  glass  works,  and  made  preparations  to  carry  on  the  flint 
glass  business,  sending  an  agent  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  workmen,  but  the  person  returned  un3uccessfu^  from  his 
mission.  The  progress  of  the  business,  as  gathered  from  the  various 
publications  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work,  aud  from  oral 
information,  may  be  thus  grouped: 
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In  1803,  Glass  was  manufactai-ed  to  the  amount  of $12,500 

and  glass  cutting  was  done  to  the  value  of 500 

In  1807,  O'Hara's  glass  factory  is  mentioned  as  producing 

glass  ware  to  the  value  of 18,000 

In  1809,  the  white  glass  works  of  Messrs.  Robinson  & 
Ensell  were  in  operation. 

In  1810,  there  were   three  glass   works,  producing   flint 

glass  to  value  of $30,000 

bottle  and  window  glass  to  value  of. 20,000 

50,000 

In  1813,  there  were  five  glass  factories  in  the  town,  pro- 
ducing flint  and  green  glass  to  the  value  of 170,000 

In  1826,  there  were  in  operation  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicin- 
ity, 7  glass  works,  viz  : 

Boxes. 
O'Hara's   two  works,  called   Pittsburgh   Glass 

Works, 6,000 

"Birmingham,"  opposite  Pittsburgh 4,000 

New  Albany,  at  the  mouth  of  Redstone  creek,  4 

miles  below  Brownsville 4,000 

"Benedict  Kimbei","  at  Bridgeport  or  Browns- 
ville        4,000 

*'  New  Boston,"  at  Pei-ryopolis,  on  Youghiogheny      2,000 

Williamsport,  occupied  by  W.  Ihmsen 3,000 

Geneva  Works,  established  by  Albert  Gallatin...       4,000 

27,000 

Valued  at $135,000 

In  addition  to  which  was  made  flint  glass  to 

value  of 30,000 

$165,000 

In  1831,  there  were  eight  glass  houses,  four  flint  and  four 

window  glass,  employing  102  hands,  using  7000 

coi'ds  of  wood,  700  tons  of  sand,  1000  barrels  of 

salt,  40,000  pounds  of  potash,  150,000  bushels  of 

coal,  and  producing  glass  to  amount  of 500,000 

In  1837  there  were  thirteen  glass  works,  viz :  6  flint,  6 
window,  1  vial,  and  1  black — which  establish- 
ments employed  444  hands.  There  was  produced 
glass  to  the  amount  of 728,000 

In  1857  there  are  thirty-four  factories,  24  window,  green  and 
vial  factories  and  10  flint  glass,  for  the  circular  of  one  of  which 
latter  kind,  that  of  Adams,  Macelin  &  Co.  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  book,  we  refer  the  reader. 

These  34  Glass  Factories  are  carried  on  by  nineteen  firms,  who 
have  employed  in  the  factories — 

1,982  liands,  whose  yearly  wages  are $  910,116.00 
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In  the  mnnufacture  of  glass  they  consume 

5,73G  tons  Soda  Ash, 458,880.00 

13,008    "     Sand, 130,080.00 

637    "     Lead, ■  89,730.00 

320    "     Saltpetre, 65,200.00 

7,035,000  feet  of  Lumber, 85,525.00 

3,952  kegs  of  Nails 10,856.00 

lOl.i  tons  Bar  Iron, 8,190.00 

882     "     GermanClay, 2,646.00 

2,820,668  hushels  Coke  and  Coal, 141,024.40 

276,500  Fire  and  common  Brick 3,450.00 

3,173  tons  Fire  Clay, 6,346.00 

5,299  cords  of  Wood, 15,897.00 

238,940  bushels  Lime, 47,788.00 

4,160  barrels  Salt, 7,280.00 

442  tons  Pearls, 66,300.00 

1,514    "     Straw, 13,626.00 

40    "     Castings 2,000.00 

'   90    "     -Willows, 12,600.00 

Total, $2,078,734.40 

They  run  twenty  steam  engines,  and  produce 

6,340  tons  Flint  Glass,..  $1,147,540.00 

561,600  packages  Window  Glass, 

50  feet  each, 1,123,200.00 

131,700  packages  Vials,  Bottles, 

Druggists'  ware,  &c 329,250.00 

80,000  Demijohns, 32,000.00 

/  

Total $2,631,990.00 

Looking-Gl.\ss  M.\xufactokies. — The  wants  of  the  West  and 
South  for  mirrors  are  largely  supplied  from  Pittsburgh.  She  is 
able  to  compete  so  successfully  in  the  manufacture  of  looking- 
glasses  with  all  other  points  where  they  arc  produced,  that  she  is 
rapidly  becoming  "  the  head  of  the  market"  for  this  article  of 
consumption. 

There  are  in  the  city  four  factories.  These  four  factories  employ 
88  men,  whoso  yearly  wages  amount  to  $36,400.  They  consume 
looking-glass  plates  to  amount  of  $55,000;  also  600,000  feet  of 
lumber;  230,000  feet  of  veneers,  which,  with  other  materials  con- 
sumed, are  of  the  value  of  $61,840.  They  produce  194,000  Ger- 
man plate  looking-glasses,  worth  $145,000 ;  and  French  plate 
gla.sses  worth  $25,000  more. 

For  further  particulars  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  circular  of  A. 
Lton  «fc  Co.  in  the  concluding  chaptar  of  this  book. 

In  connection  with  this  article  it  is  proper  to  mention  a  gilt 
moulding  factory,  established  in  1855,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
a  growing  demand  in  the  West  for  mouldings  of  a  certain  style, 
for  the  finishing  of  rail  road  cars,  picture  and  looking-glass  frames, 
&c.  &c. 
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So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  is  no  other  factory  of  this  descrip- 
tion west  of  the  mountains,  and  but  very  few  in  the  United  States. 
This  establishment,  although  but  little  known  as  yet,  employs  ten 
men,  whose  yearly  wages  are  $4160.  They  produce  500,000  feet 
of  gilt  moulding,  worth  $25,000,  and  employ  machinery  valued  at 
$3500. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  Brass  Foundries  in  the  city.  Four 
of  the  principal  employ  59  hands,  whose  yearly  wages  amount  to 
$22,984.  They  consume  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc  and  coal  to  the 
value  of  $23,642.  Also,  a  large  amount  of  gas  fixtures  and  iron 
tuV.ing.  They  produce  brass  castings,  worth  in  the  rough  state 
$36,000.     Finished  up  they  would  be  worth  40  per  cent.  more. 

Besides  brass  castings,  they  turn  out  a  large  amount  of  gas  fix- 
tures, steam  heating  tubing,  &c. 

The  most  extensive  establishment  is  that  of  Andrew  Fulton, 
who  is  also  largely  engaged  in  Bell  Founding.  In  his  foundry 
is  cast  the  largtr  part,  in  fact  we  may  say  all  the  bells  used  on 
the  large  number  of  boats  built  at  Pittsburgh,  besides  on  those 
built  at  many  other  points.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that 
Mr.  Fulton  also  manufactures  I?abbit's  Metal,  and  Fulton's 
Metallic  Packing.  For  further  particulars  of  his  business,  we 
refer  to  his  card  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  book. 

Japan  Ware  and  Pressed  Goods  Manufactory. — An  estab- 
lishment where  the  above  description  of  goods  are  made  on  an 
extensive  scale,  is  carried  on.  It  was  established  in  1840.  Every 
variety  of  Japanned  goods,  of  beautiful  designs  and  fine  workman- 
ship, and  also  numerous  articles  in  the  pressed  tin  ware  line,  are 
annually  turned  out. 

This  manufactory  employs  forty  hands,  whose  yearly  wages  are 
$16,640.  There  are  consumed  in  the  production  of  the  articles 
made  by  them,  2500  boxes  of  tin,  with  block  tin,  lead,  wire, 
japan,  bronze,  &c.  to  the  value  of  $10,000.  The  productions  are 
worth,  at  a  low  estimate,  $60,000.  The  machinery  employed  in 
the  business,  and  the  buildings  and  ground  used  to  carry  them  on, 
represent  a  capital  of  $15,500. 

Britannia  Ware  is  manufactured  by  one  house,  which  turns  out 
a  great  variety  of  articles,  in  the  production  of  which  eighteen 
hands  are  steadily  employed,  and  a  large  amount  of  ware  produced. 

Wire  Cloth  Manufacturing  is  prosecuted  by  one  hou^e.  The 
firm  employ  four  men,  and  produce  articles  in  their  line  of  business 
to  amount  of  $10,000;  consuming  in  the  production,  wire  to 
amount  of  $3000,  and  brass  to  amount  of  $800. 

Agricultural  Implements  are  among  the  manufactures  of  Pitts- 
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burgh.     There  are  sevei^'l  firms  engaged  in  the  bnsinesa.     They 
produce  agricultni-al  implements  to  amount  of  ^80,000. 

Keo  Factories  are  a  natural  result  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  nails  manufactured  here.  Of  these  there  are  three.  They 
employ  180  men,  whose  wages,  running  full  time,  would  amount 
to  $56,000.  They  consume  lumber,  hoops  and  coal  to  amount 
of  $137,600,  and  produce  kegs  and  barrels  to  the  value  of  $156,000. 

Rail  Road  Car  BriLoiNO  is  also  increasing  in  this  city ;  there 
are  now  two  regular  rail  road  car  factories.  As  yet  they  are  em- 
ployed in  constructing  burden  cars.  They  employ  sixty-one  hands, 
whose  yearly  wages  amount  to  $28,538 ;  consume  lumber  to 
amount  of  $14.000 ;  wrought  and  cast  iron,  and  springs,  to 
amount  of  $10,991.99.  Total,  $53,529.9^  They  produce  cars  to 
the  amount  of  $65,000. 

A  Bucket  Factory  ranks  among  our  extensive  manufactories! 
for  the  production  of  a  single  article. 

This  establishment  employs' about  thirty  hands,  and  turns  out 
270,000  buckets  and  50,000  21-inch  tubs  in  a  year.  -The  capital 
in  the  machinery,  building  and  lot,  is  $30,000.  There  is  consumed 
in  the  producing  of  the  above-mtentioned  quantity  of  tubs,  &c. 
50,000  cube  feet  of  timber  a  year,  worth  $4000,  besides  hoop  iron, 
paints,  wire,  &c.  to  the  value  of  $5000. 

Coaches  and  Carriages  are  among  the  manufactures  of  this 
community,  which  are  yearly  shipped  in  quantities  to  the  West  and 
South-west.  The  character  of  their  workmanship  and  beauty  of 
finish  and  design,  has  given  carriages  from  this  city  a  fair  reputa- 
tion in  the  western  and  south-western  markets,  which  the  yearly 
increasing  orders  show  is  well  sustained  by  the  use  of  the  vehicles. 
There  are  six  manufactories,  besictes  several  jobbing  shops.  For 
the  circular  of  one  of  the  best  of  -^hich,  M.  L.  Stephens  &  Co. 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  concluding  chapter. 

The  six  establishments  employ  117  hands,  whose  wages  yearly 
amount  to  $60,800.  They  consume  springs  and  axles,  lumber, 
paint,  bar  iron,  coal,  trimmings  and  varnish  to  the  value  of  $69,400. 
They  produce  work  to  the  amount  of  $145,000. 

Wagon  Making. — The  making  of  wagons  has  always  been  an 
important  branch  of  Pittsburgh  manufactures.  They  are  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  Texas.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
in  fact  to  all  the  States  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  1849  large 
numbers  of  them  were  used  by  California  emigrants  in  their 
journey  across  the  plains;  and  on  the  "Oregon  trail"  are  many 
furrows  impressed  by  the  wheels  of  Pittsburgh-built  wagons. 
Lumber  and  iron,  the  two  articles  entering  into  their  construction, 
are  at  this  point  so  cheap  that  an  immense  advantage  is  gained 
over  all  other  locations. 

Nino  of  the  principal  manufactories  employ  180  hands,  whose 
wages  yearly  are  $77,920.     They  consume  iron,  axles,   springs, 
lumber  and  coal  to  the  value  of  $60,000,  and  produce  1810  wagons, 
carts,  timber-wheels,  &c.  worth  $159,600. 
6* 
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These  vehicles  range  from  the  small  Oi^c-mxiTse  cart  to  the  heavy 
six-horse  road  wagon. 

Tanneries. — There  are  in  this  community  fifteen  tanneries 
doing  business  on  a  handsome  scale,  besides  several  whose  transac- 
tions are  quite  small.  Thirteen  of  the  principal  ones  employ,  132 
hands,  whose  yearly  wages  are  $54,902. 

In  these  tanneries  477  vats  and  eight  steam  engines  are  used  in 
the  transaction  of  the  business.  They  consume  31,800  ox  hides, 
1580  dozen  calf  skins  and  4580  dozen  sheep  skins,  worth  S287,432. 

They  produce  sole  leather,  dressed  calf  skins  and  dressed  sheep 
skins,  to  the  value  of  $463,320.  The  capital  in  the  machinery, 
buildings,  &c.  is  $77,500. 

Breweries. — At  the  present  day  Pittsburgh  Ale  is  considered 
the  best  article  brewed  in  the  United  States.  An  article  of  Kennet 
ale  made  by  Geo.  W.  Smith  &  Co.  the  leading  firm  in  the  trade, 
has  a  wide  sale,  and  the  demand  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
is  still  increasing,  incited  by  the  fact  that  an  equal  article  to  the 
imported  is  furnished  at  less  price. 

The  firm  of  Geo.  W.  Smith  &  Co.  mentioned  above,  formerly  Geo. 
W.  Smith,  is  widely  known  wherever  Pittsburgh  ale  is  sold — for 
the  circular  of  which  house  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  concluding 
chapter  of  the  book.  Mr.  Smith,  the  senior  partner,  has  been 
engaged  in  the  brewing  business  in  Pittsburgh  for  twenty -three 
years,  during  which  time  the  reputation  of  "  Smith's  ale"  has 
spread  into  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  business  has  increased 
until  it  now  requires  fifty  men  to  transact  the  various  operations 
in  brewing  of  the  fii'm.  The  malting  capacity  of  their  brewery  is 
100,000  bushels,  and  the  brewing  capacity  is  14,000  barrels  per 
annum,  notwithstanding  which  large  ability  the  firm  is  often  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  their  orders.  The  ale  from  this  house  may  be 
found  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  and,  in  all  cases,  is  considered 
the  best  and  leading  article  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Smith  also  has  a  large  brewing  and  malting  establishment 
at  Wheeling,  Va.  the  articles  of  which  are  equally  as  celebrated 
as  those  of  Geo.  W.  Smith  &  Co.  at  Pittsburgh. 

With  an  equal  skill  in  brewing  to  that  possessed  by  the  brewers 
in  any  other  city,  the  pure  soft  water  of  the  Allegheny  river  ena- 
bles ours  to  turn  out  an  article  so  superior,  that  it  has  taken  and 
maintains  the  head  of  the  market,  in  most  every  section  of  the 
Union. 

There  are  now  engaged  here  in  the  business  five  firms,  and  one 
in  malting.  These  five  breweries  and  one  malt  house  employ  140 
men,  whose  yearly  wages  amount  to  $17,420.  They  consume  bar- 
ley, rye,  hops  and  barrels  yearly  to  the  value  of  between  600  and 
$700,000.  They  keep  six  steam  engines  running,  and  produce 
43,000  barrels  ale  and  porter,  180,000  bushels  malt,  worth  between 
700  and  $800,000.  The  capital  in  buildings,  machinery  and  lots 
used  for  the  business  is  $120,000. 

There  are  also  twenty-three  Lager  Bier  breweries.  They 
employ  59  hands,  whose  wages  amount  to  $18,720.     They  consume 
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barley  and  hops  to  the  value  of  nearly  $100,000.  Twelve  steam 
engines  are  kept  running,  and  tbcy  brew  113,000  kegs  or  quarter 
barrels  lager  bier,  worth  $141,250. 

Steam  Cracker  Bakeriks. — Of  these  there  are  two;  also,  four 
firms  who  manufacture  by  hand.  These  6  factories  employ  39  hands, 
whose  yearly  wages  are  $12,064.  They  consume  10,450  barrels 
flour,  24  tons  butter,  69  hogsheads  sugar,  30,000  bushels  coal  and 
220  ••rds  wood,  worth  $97,034.  They  produce  crackers  to  amount 
of  $114,000.  Large  quantities  of  these  crackers  are  shipped  to 
the  South  and  West,  and  Pittsburgh  crackers  are  in  many  cities 
an  article  of.  regular  quotation  in  the  market  reports. 

Marble  Works. — There  are  in  this  community  six  marble  cut- 
ting establishments,  where  are  cut  all  descriptions  of  monuments, 
images,  furniture  marbles,  &c.  &c.  The  workmen  employed  in 
these  works  are  of  great  skill,  and  many  of  the  monuments  worked 
out  by  them  evince  much  talent.  The  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
Allegheny  Cemetery  contain  numerous  monuments  from  these 
establishments,  w^hich  are  subjects  of  admiration  to  visitors  from 
a  distance,  as  well  as  our  own  citizens. 

They  employ  70  hands,  whose  wages  amount  to  nearly  $27,000. 
They  use  about  400  tons  marble,  and  manufacture  articles  to  value 
of  $60,000. 

Cabinet  Ware  and  Ch.ur  Manufactuee. — The  manufacture 
of  cabinet  ware  has  always  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the 
business  of  Pittsburgh.  The  trade  is  yearly  increasing,  and  large 
quantities  are  annually  exported.  There  are  now  in  the  city  a  large 
number  of  firms. 

Sixteen  of  the  principal  firms  employ  504  hands,  whose  annual 
•wages  amount  to  $196,500,  and  the  value  of  the  materials  con- 
sumed is  $107,792.  These  sixteen  firms  keep  eight  steam  engines 
running  and  produce  work  to  the  value  of  $503,000. 

The  workmanship  upon  the  articles  made  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  the  styles  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  eastern  houses. 

Soap  and  Candle  Manufactures. — Of  these  articles  there  is 
a  heavy  amount  made  here. 

Eight  of  the  principal  firms  out  of  the  number  in  operation 
employ  100  hands,  whose  yearly  wages  amount  to  $36,920.  They 
produce  soap  and  candles  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000  ;  one  estab- 
lishment alone  producing  1,800,000  pounds  star  candles. 

Glue  is  also  manufactured  by  some  three  firms,  to  the  value  of 
nearly  $30,000. 

Lime  is  made  by  five  firms,  to  the  value  of  $48,000. 

Slate  Roofing. — There  is  one  firm  here  which  does  a  very 
extensive  business  in  slate  roofing,  taking  contracts  for  work  in  all 
the  towns  around  this  city,  and  in  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis.  We  believe  he  is  the  only  master  slater  in  the 
West  who  is  to  any  extent  engaged  in  the  business.  The  fact  of 
his  having  frequent  engagements  at  points  throughout  the  West, 
is  evidence  that  the  style  and  quality  of  his  work  is  entirely  satis- 
factory.    He  employs  15  hands,  whose  yearly  wages  are  $7500, 
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and  he  uses  in  the  course  of  his  business  five  hundred  tons  of 
slate,  and  $1800  worth  of  copper  for  nails,  &c.  The  cost  of 
slate  roofing  is  given  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume  on  manufactur* 
ing  advantages. 

A  steam  Woolen  Stocking  Factory  is  carried  on  in  this  city, 
where  are  employed  100  hands,  and  in  which  are  used  woolen 
yarn  and  dye-stuffs  to  the  value  of  $25,500.  The  hosiery  made  at 
this  establishment  is  worth  $50,000. 

There  are  two  Matcit  Factories  employing  22  hands,  and 
making  15,360  gross  of  matches,  worth  $10,752. 

A  Zinc  Washboard  Factory  is  also  carried .  on,  where  are 
annually  made  3000  doz.  washboards,  worth  $6750. 

There  is  one  Porcelain  Teeth  Manufactory,  where  are  made 
10,000  Teeth  yearly,  worth  $2000. 

There  is  one  Kid  Glove  Factory,  in  which  are  yearly  made 
gloves  to  the  value  of  $5400. 

There  is  one  Alcohol  Distillery.  The  products  of  the  estab- 
lishment are  principally  sold  in  the  eastern  cities.  There  are  sis 
men  employed  in  the  distillery,  whose  annual  wages  amount  to 
$2600.  There  are  distilled  5000  barrels  of  alcohol  and  spirits, 
and  10,000  barrels  of  whiskey  are  yearly  consumed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  those  articles. 

Ethereal  Oil  is  also  manufactured  here,  one  establishment 
using  in  the  making  of  the  article  600  barrels  of  alcohol,  and 
$6000  worth  of  other  materials,  producing  20,000  gallons  of  oil. 

Linseed  Oil — There  are  three  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  description  of  oil  in  operation  in  the  city.  They 
employ  annually  12  hands,  consufte  32,000  bushels  flaxseed,  and 
make  52,000  gallons  oil,  worth  $52,000,  and  2600  bushels  oil  cake, 
worth  $19,500. 

Lard  Oil  is  manufactured  by  two  firms.  We  give  no  statistics 
of  these  factories,  as  the  one  is  a  new  establishment,  and  has  as 
yet  no  figures  to  give — and  we  were  unable  to  ascertain  the  yield 
of  the  other  in  time  for  this  edition.  The  two  will,  we  presume, 
produce  something  like  60,000  gallons  yearly. 

Varnish  Factories. — Of  these  there  are  two  in  operation,  who 
make  and  sell  20,000  gallons  varnish  annually,  worth  $40,000, 
beside  oils,  turpentine,  &c.  worth  $6500. 

Tobacconists. — There  are  seventeen  firms  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale manufacture  and  sale  of  Tobacco.  In  addition  there  are 
many  exclusive  retail  stores,  in  some  of  Vhich  a  limited  amount 
of  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  of  which  we  take  no  account, 
although  some  of  them  are  quite  extensive. 

The  above  seventeen  firms  employ  198  hands,  whose  yearly 
wages  amount  to  $61,776.  They  manufacture  and  sell  tobacco 
and  cigars  to  the  value  of  $443,770. 

There  are  two  Paper  IMantfactories  and  one  of  Book  Binders' 
Boards.  The  two  paper  mills  employ  57  hnnds,  and  produce  pnper 
annually  to  amount  of  $86,640.  In  connexion  with  this  it  is  proper 
to  say  there  are  also  three  Paper  and  Rag  Dealers,  whose  biisi- 
ness  amounts  annually  to  $80,000. 
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There  are  in  this  community  five  Flourinq  Mills,  consuming 
grain  to  amount  of  SI, 000,000,  and  producing  Flour  and  feed 
stuffs  to  nearly  the  value  of  ;51, 100,000. 

Tliero  are  also  two  Spick  Mills,  employing  13  hands,  and 
selling  ground  spices  to  the  value  of  $25,000. 

There  are  two  Wnir  and  Umbrella  Factories,  consuming 
materials  to  the  value  of  $17,000,  and  producing  and  selling 
$34,000  annually. 

There  arc  two  Saddlktree  Factories,  manufacturing  $5,000 
worth  of  saddle  trees  yearly. 

Two  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Coffee  Extract,  an 
article  used  by  many  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  The  sales  of  these 
two  firms  of  this  article  amount  to  $60,000  yearly. 

Potteries. — The  burning  of  earthen  ware  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  here.  There  are  many  advantages,  which  will  prob 
ably  render  Pittsburgh  quite  a  central  point  for  the  production  of 
many  varietiis  of  this  ware.  The  facilities  which  we  possess  for  ship- 
ping this  heavy  article  North,  East,  South  and  West,  into  nearly  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  give  this  city  a  prominent  position  as  a  lo- 
cation for  the  transacting  of  the  business,  while  the  advantages  of  fuel 
are  sufhcicnt  to  decide  the  question  of  engaging  here  in  the  manufac- 
turing. A  proper  survey  of  the  surrounding  country  will,  without 
doubt,  so  full  are  the  hills  of  various  qualities  of  fire  clay,  develop 
deposits  of  clay  and  flint,  which  in  themselves  and  in  combinations, 
would  furnish  materials  suitable  for  making  many  of  the  finer  qual- 
ities of  Quccnsware. 

There  are  now  engaged  in  the  business  here,  six  firms,  who  employ 
58  hands,  and  burn  and  sell  ware  to  the  value  cf  $33,850. 

There  are  three  Brush  Manufactories  in  the  city,  employing  21 
hands,  and  producing  brushes  to  the  value  of  $40,000. 

There  are  two  factories  for  the  making  of  Blacksmiths'  Bellows, 
of  which  there  is  made  $10  000  worth. 

Saddlery  and  Harness  Manufacturing. — In  this  branch  of 
manufiictures  there  are  six  prominent  houses,  who  make  up  harness 
and  saddlery.  Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  shops  who  work 
on  a  very  small  scale,  not  keeping  more  than  one  journeyman  em- 
ployed, besides  the  proprietor.  These  six  principal  houses  employ 
106  hands,  and  produce  and  sell  saddlery  to  the  value  of  $146. .500. 

There  arc  four  Trunk  Factories,  distinct  from  the  saddlery  bu- 
siness, which  four  firms  employ  36  hands,  and  make  and  sell  trunks 
to  the  value  of  $30,000. 

There  are  two  manufactories  of  Patent  Leather,  which,  when 
in  full  operation,  employ  about  90  hands ;  the  capacity  of  the  works  is 
equal  to  23,000  hides  per  annum.  At  present,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  hides,  they  are  running  but  half  capacity. 

There  are  three  Woolen  Factories  in  operation  in  the  city,  but 
we  have  not  their  statistics. 

There  is  also  one  small  manufactory  of  Horn  Combs  ;  its  produc- 
tions are,  however,  annrially  not  over  the  value  of  $1000. 

Ice  Chests  and  Wire  Safes  are  quite  extensively  made  at  one 
establishment,  where  are  yearly  turned  out  300  ice  chests  and  100 
wire  safes. 
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Bobbins  are  also  made  by  one  factory  devoted  to  that  branch, 
which  turns  out  50,000  bobbins  annually,  worth  $3000. 

There  is  one  manufacturer  of  Corks  in  the  city,  whose  sales 
annually  amount  to  34.000  gross. 

A  factory  for  the  making  of  Corn  Brooms  and  Wisps  is  carried 
on.  They'consume  sixteen  tons  of  broom  corn,  22,4f  0  broom  handles, 
employ  five  hands,  and  turn  out  1880  dozens  brooms  annually. 

Children's  Carriages  are  made  by  one  firm,  and  is  the  only  one 
west  of  the  mountains.  The  establishment  employs  eight  hands,  and 
turns  out  over  1000  children's  gigs  yearly,  beside  the  other  articles 
manufactured. 

There  are  two  Box  Manvdfactories,  who  turn  out  annually 
62.400  boxes  for  the  use  of  the  vai-ious  establishments  of  the  city.  The 
boxes  are  of  a  value  of  $12,480. 

Two  firms  manufacture  Pumps  and  Blocks.  They  employ  eleven 
men,  and  turn  out  articles  in  their  line  of  a  value  of  $10,000  annually. 

Turners. — There  are,  besides  several  turning  establishments  which 
are  portions  of  cabinet  shops,  six  firms  which  pursue  the  business  of 
turning  disconnected  from  every  other  occupation.  They  employ  41 
hands,  and  the  value  of  their  business  is  $55,000. 

Rope  Walks. — There  are  carried  on  here  three  rope  walks,  where 
are  manufactured  ropes,  &c.  regularly ;  besides  which  there  are  several 
small  establishments  that  are  fitful  in  their  labors.  They  employ  57 
hands,  and  manufacture  rope,  cords,  &c.  to  the  value  of  $117,451. 

Upholstering. — The  business  of  upjiolstering  is  carried  on  by 
three  firms  in  Pittsburgh.  These  firms  employ  about  8-')  hands,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  women.  The  value  of  the  business,  so 
far  as  we  could  ascertain,  amounts  to  $70,000. 

Piano  Manufacturers  and  Dealers. — There  are  in  the  city 
four  piano  manufacturers  and  dealers,  whose  sales  amount  annually 
to  $160,800. 

There  is  one  extensive  Oil  Cloth  Manufactory,  rendering 
necessary  a  building  1 20  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high, 
besides  out-buildings.  The  firm  employs  20  hands,  whose  weekly  wages 
are  $150.  They  manufacture  from  60,000  to  70,000  yards  of  floor  oil 
cloth  yearly;  also,  6000  table  spreads,  and  11,000  yards  green  window 
oil  cloth,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature.  They 
consume  among  other  articles,  10,000  bushels  coal,  $6000  worth  of 
oils,  and  $2000  worth  of  white  lead. 

Gold  Leaf  Manufacturing  is  prosecuted  by  one  establishment. 
The  principal  business  is  in  the  making  of  gold  foil  for  dental  purposes, 
of  which  he  produces  yearly  about  600  ounces.  Thos.  S.  Uffington, 
the  first  gold-heater  in  the  United  States,  established  the  business  in 
New  York  in  1807,  and  this  factory  in  Pittsburgh  in  1837. 

Lithographing. — This  business  is  carried  on  by  three  firms. 
There  is  no- better  work  in  this  line  of  business  done  in  the  United 
States  than  is  executed  here.  The  demand  for  the  work  keeps  twelve 
presses  running,  and  employs  a  large  number  of  engravers,  pressmen, 
draftsmen,  &c.     The  value  of  the  business  we  fire  unable  to  give. 

Surveying  and  Engineering  Instruments  are  made  by  one 
firm,  who  employ  seven  hands,  and  produce  instruments  to  the  value 
of  $7000  yearly.' 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

MERCANTILE    INTERESTS. 

The  term  "  Merchants  of  Pittsburgh,"  first  occurs  in  Smollett's 
History,  in  a  mention  of  the  transactions  of  Major  General  Stanwix, 
at  Fort  Pitt,  in  the  winter  of  1759-60. 

In  1803,  the  entire  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Pittsburgh  were 
summed  up  at  $350,000.  Of  this,  $92,000  was  created  by  what  was 
then  termed  the  "  bartering  trade,"  or  the  exchanging  of  one  article 
of  merchandise  for  another. 

In  1808  there  were  fifty  store-keepers  or  merchants.  In  1817  there 
were  109  stores  of  various  kinds  in  the  city;  and  in  1836  there  were 
250  stores,  at  which  time  the  mercantile  business  was  computed  to  be 
$13,100,000;  and  that  of  the  commission  business  at  $5,875,000,  or 
$18,975,000  in  all. 

In  the  days  of  the  pack-horse  and  the  road-wagon,  the  mercantile 
business  of  Pittsburgh  increased  rapidly,  and  the  city  became  the 
resort  of  wiiolesale  buyers  from  all  sections  of  the  West  and  South- 
west. There  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  history  of  every  city,  a  period 
when  the  business  of  the  place  languished  and  declined,  caused  some- 
times by  revolutions  in  the  spirit  of  the  trade  throughout  the  country, 
and  at  other  times  by  occurrences  purely  local.  From  one  of  those 
depressed  periods,  caused  by  the  change  in  the  mode  of  transacting 
the  wholesale  business  all  over  the  Union,  brought  about  by  the 
rail  roads,  Pittsburgh  has  emerged,  and  will  again  enjoy  a  large 
wholesale  jobbing  trade. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  all  particulars  the  Pitts- 
burgh wholesale  merchant  stands  upon  equal  footing  with  those  of  the 
Eastern  cities,  in  all  the  facilities  for  procuring  his  stock — buying  from 
and  auting  as  the  agent  of  the  same  manufacturers — importing  from 
the  same  European  sources — paying  never  more  than  they  fo"  the 
articles  in  which  he  deals,  and  able  from  the  loss  expense,  to  do  an 
equally  remunerative  business  on  five  per  cent,  less  profit,  one  point 
upon  "which  to  found  this  belief  is  apparent.  The  fact  that  the  lines 
of  the  Pittsburgh  rail  road  system  are  daily  carrying  through  this 
point  large  numbers  of  western  buyers,  whose  inquiries,  prompted  by 
their  own  interests,  into  the  advantages  of  purchasing  here,  will 
naturally  do  away  with  an  unjustifiable  prejudice  which  has  for  some 
years  past  existed  in  many  sections  of  the  West  against  buying  in  this 
city,  while  their  reports  will  advertise  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
that  between  our  jobbing  hou.ses  and  those  of  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
there  is  no  other  difference  than  such  as  results  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter  from  inrre;ised  cost  of  traveling  expenses,  freights,  &c. 
is  another  of  the  points  which  lead  to  the  belief  expressed.  The 
soundness  of  which  point  is  proven  by  the  fact,  that  within  the  last 
three  years  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  jobbing  business 
done  in  Pittsl)urgh,  and  that  this  year  a  better  and  heavier  class  of 
merchants  than  heretofore  have  purchased  large  bills  here.  In 
remarking  which  it  is  proper  to  mention  yet  further,  that  the  fact  that 
those  buyers  have  previously  bought  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
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is  conclusive  that  their  judgment  and  business  experience  discovered 
no  difference  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  market  over  Pittsburgh,  and  that 
there  must  have  been  some  advantage  in  favor  of  the  latter,  to  induce 
the  breaking  off  of  old  connections  to  open  new  accounts  here. 

All  things  in  prices,  terms  and  other  business  considerations  in 
purchasing  being  equal  between  the  two  points  contrasted,  it  is  at 
once  obvious  to  the  prudent  buyer  that  the  advantages  already' men- 
'  tioned  as  belonging  expressly  to  Pittsburgh,  for  the  advantage  of 
lessened  expenses  and  some  others  also  attain  to  Pittsburgh  over 
western  cities  seeking  the  same  trade,  is  sufficient  to  decide  which  point 
is  the  best. 

There  is  probably  no  city  in  the  Union  where  business  and  living 
expenses  are  so  small  as  in  Pittsburgh,  and  a  brief  (consideration  of 
her  geographical  position  and  her  railway  system  will  show  that  there 
are  few  cities  which  offer  so  great  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  a 
heavy  commercial  business. 

The  position  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  distributing  point,  has  already  been 
displayed,  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  upon  the  ultimate  greatness 
of  her  commission  business.  With  so  largely  available  means  for  the 
reception  of  the  productions  and  merchandise  of  both  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  commanding  such  routes  as  are  there  described,  it  can 
be  no  matter  of  hesitancy  to  say  that  her  commission  business  is  des- 
tined to  a  heavy  increase. 

As  a  point  for  transactions  in  produce  the  same  advantages  present 
themselves  as  are  prominent  in  her  adaptability  for  commission  busi- 
ness, and  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  but  that  capital  and  exertion 
would  soon  render  this  one  of  the  largest  grain  and  produce  markets 
in  the  country.  The  varied  and  extensive  advantages  for  transporta- 
tion already  recited  as  possessed  by  Pittsburgh,  gives  the  facilit}'  for 
reception,  while  the  same  channels  present  avenues  for  forwarding  it 
to  the  seaboard  either  speedily  or  cheaply  and  more  leisurely. 

The  tables  which  in  other  cities  exist  in  the  books  of  their  Boards 
of  Trade,  by  which  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  a  series  of 
years  may  be  presented  and  compared,  are  not  to  be  had  in  this  city. 
The  Merchants'  E.xchange  which  organized  some  two  years  ago,  has 
never  as  yet  gotten  effectually  at  work  to  record  tliose  statistics  within  its 
province  which  are  so  valuable  for  reference.  We  therefore  pi'esent 
only  the  regular  branches  of  the  mercantile  business,  beginning  with 

Wholesale  Dkt  Goods. — There  are  a  number  of  extensive  firms 
in  this  line  of  business  in  the  city.  They  will  at  all  times  duplicate 
the  prices  of  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  their  line 
of  goods.  The  stocks  tliey  keep  are  extensive,  well  assorted,  and 
judiciously  selected.  They  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  extend  to 
solvent  buyers  as  ample  accommodation  as  the  eastern  liouses.  The 
expense  of  transacting  business  in  Pittsburgh  is  trifling  to  what  it  is 
in  the  eastern  cities;  and  the  difference  between  the  personal  and 
business  expenses  of  a  dry  goods  firm  in  Pittsburgh  and  one  in  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  is  of  itself  a  very  pretty  profit.  Tliis  simple 
fact  is  one  to  be  considered  by  the  prudent  purchaser.  The  greater 
the  expenses  of  transacting  l)usiness  and  of  living,  the  larger  percent, 
of  profit  is  necessary  to  meet  such  expenses  and  realize  the  expected 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed ;  and  it  is  the  customer  of  the 
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jobber  who  pays  these  expenses.  In  firms  doing  business  to  an 
amount  varying  from  $200,000  to  $300,000  yearly,  situated  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  there  is  a  difi'erence  of  over  five 
per  cent.  ;n  favor  of  the  latter  place  in  expenses,  which  savinjr  the 
Pittsburgh  jobber  is  able  and  willing  to  place  in  the  pocket  of  hia 
customer  in  the  prices  nf  the  goods  he  selects.  It  is  not  the  intentibn 
to  here  advance  facts  arguing  why  western  men  would  find  their 
advantage  in  buying  here;  if  it  were,  many  of  similar  bearing  could 
be  mentioned,  but  the  one  fact  advanced  is  so  suggestive  in  its  appli- 
cation,' that  its  presentation  is  natural.  Tiiere  are  in  this  city  two 
classes  of  dry  goods  jobbers,  one  that  is  strictly  wholesale  and  one 
that  hiis  two  departments — a  wholesale  and  a  retail.  There  are  of  the 
first  class,  or  strictly  Wliolesalc  Houses,  9  firms.  Of  the  second 
class,  or  Whole.<ale  and  Retail  Houses,  there  are  16  firms.  These 
25  houses  employ  211  hands,  and  transact  business  yearly  to  the 
amount  of  $2,334,239.50. 

In  addition  to  these  wholesale  houses,  there  are  some  20  houses  of 
an  exclusive  retail  character,  whose  sales  amount  to  8500,000  more. 

Hardware. — There  arc  a  number  of  hardware  firms  here  who 
always  keep  excelk-nt  and  extensive  stocks.  They  are  prepared  to 
meet  customers  at  any  time,  upon  as  accommodating  terms  as  any  of 
the  eastern  houses ;  and  they  make  it  a  standing  offer  to  all  who  visit 
this  market  to  duplicate  eastern  bills,  without  regard  to  freights.  The 
wholesale  hardware  firms  of  Pittsburgli  stand  upon  the  same  footing 
in  the  procuring  of  their  stocks  as  the  best  eastern  houses.  In  all  cases 
the  articles  come  from  the  same  American  manufactories,  and  are  im- 
ported in  the  same  way  from  Europe,  and  at  the  same  cost.  Tiiere  is 
no  reason  why  the  merchant  purchasing  from  the  eastern  jobber  should 
not  do  so  from  the  Pittsburgli  jobber  ;  and  there  is  the  advantage  of 
freights,  traveling  expenses,  time,  &c.  as  a  reason  why  he  should 
purciiasc  at  Pittsburgh.  There  are  no  better  selected  stocks  to  be 
found  in  the  East  than  here,  and  as  before  stated,  the  Pittsburgh  jobber 
is  prepared  and  willing  to  extend  as  liberal  terms  to  the  solvent  pur- 
chaser as  can  Ite  had  in  any  city  of  the  seaboard.  The  same  remarks 
made  touching  the  expenses  of  transacting  busiiirss  in  dry  goods, 
applies  equally  to  the  hardware  houses,  and  the  position  upon  which 
the  jobbing  houses  of  Pittsburjrh  of  all  kinds  stand,  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  While  in  every  advantage  of  procuring  their  stock, 
style,  assortment,  profuscmss,  chcapni'ss,  &c.  they  stand  equal  with 
the  jobbers  of  any  Civstern  city,  they  have  at  all  times,  in  the  smallness 
of  theii*  expenses,  the  advantages  of  five  jicr  ceiit.f»ver  the  East ;  which 
per  cent.,  as  jncviously  mentioned,  they  arc  willing  to  give  the  advan- 
tage of  to  their  customers. 

These  15  houses  employ  57  hands,  pay  $53,183  duty,  and  import 
Engli.^h  goods  to  amount  of  $181,654.  Their  sales  arc  S61 5,000.' 
The  mo'^t  of  articles  now  comprised  in  a  hardware  stock  are  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture;  wiih  th.e  exception  of  small  cutlery  and  some  of 
the*  coarser  qualities  of  ta'jle  cntlory,  but  few  articles  arc  now  im- 
ported by  the  hardware  merchants,  conseq  ently  the  amount  of 
importations  is  liut  small  In  comparison  witii  former  days,  when  the 
bulk  of  a  hardware  stock  was  forci^iu  manutaciured  articles. 

DooT.s  ANp  1^^0F.3• — In  this  business  there  arc  several  largf  firms, 
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whose  stocks  are  always  well  selected,  and  who  purchase  from  the 
same  manufacturers,  and  at  the  same  prices  as  eastern  jobbers  in  this 
line.     The  fact  that  all  their  advertisements  contain  a  standing  offer 
to  duplicate  any  eastern  purchased  bill,  is  evidence  of  how  secure  they 
feel  of  their  ability  to  compete  with  the  shoe  dealers  in  the  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Tor  evidence  of  which  ability  and  inclination,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  card  of  H.  Childs  &  Co.  in  the  concluding  chapter  of 
this  book.     The  firm  referred  to  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  extensive 
in  this  line  of  business  in  the  city,  having  commenced  business  in  the 
year  1824 ;  from  which  time  they  have  gone  on  increasing  their  busi- 
ness, until  they  now  do  so  extensive  a  trade  as  justifies  us  in  saying 
they  are  the  first  house  in  the  city,  as  well  in  ability,  as  in  amount  of 
sales.    While  mentioning  this  house,  it  is  not  improper  to  say  that  the 
long  experience  of  this  firm  in  the  shoe  trade  enables  them  to  buy 
their  stock  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  the  financial  ability  of  the  house 
enables  them  to  offer  extra  inducements  to  purchasers.     Eecurring 
again  to  the  fact  that  this  house  is  able  and  willing  to  duplicate  any 
eastern  bills,  we  take  occasion  to  repeat  that  in  all  particulars,  either 
of  stock,  price,  or  terms,  the  western  merchant  can  be  as  well  accom- 
modated in  Pittsburgh  as  in  the  east.     There  are  7  wholesale  houses, 
who  employ  40  hands,  and  sell  yearly  13,200  cases  of  boots  and  shoes, 
worth  $456,000. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  25  retail  houses,  whose  sales  amount 
to  $150,000  more. 

There  are  also  manufactured  in  this  city,  for  retail  and  for  wholesale 
sales,  over  100,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  worth  $200,000. 

Hat,  Cap  and  Fur  Dealees  and  Manufactueees. — There 
are  nine  wholesale  and  manufacturing  houses  in  this  branch  of  the 
business  in  Pittsburgh.  To  remark  upon  the  inducements  they  offer 
to  wholesale  buyers,  would  he  simplj  to  reiterate  what  has  already 
been  said  in  relation  to  other  branches  of  the  wholesale  trade  of  this 
city.  They  enjoy  the  same  advantages  of  small  expenses,  good  fa- 
cilities for  procuring  stock,  capital,  experience,  and  ability  to  offer 
accommodating  terms  to  their  customers.  These  nine  firms  employ 
56  hands,  whose  wages  amount  to  $23,960.  They  make  and  sell  hats, 
caps  and  furs  yearly,  to  the  amount  of  $250,000. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  firms,  there  are  a  number  of  "shops," 
that  manufacture  for  their  own  retail  orders,  whose  production  is  not 
taken  into  the  account. 

China  and  Queensware  Dealers. — There  are  four  wholesale 
houses  of  the  above  character.  These  firms  employ  15  men,  and  im- 
port 2200  crates  of  M-are,  on  which  they  pay  $16,500  duties;  their 
sales  amount  to  $75,000  annually. 

Clothing  Houses. — There  are  nine  clothing  houses  doing  a 
wholesale  clothing  business.  The  remarks  made  in  relation  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  mercantile  business  of  Pittsburgh  apply  equally 
well  to  this  branch. 

These  nine  houses  employ  1000  hands,  mostly  women,  in  manufac- 
turing clothing,  whose  wages  are  light.  They  sell  clothing  to  amount 
of  $600,000. 

There  are,  besides  these,  45  firms  manufacturing  clothing  exclu- 
sively for  their  own  retail  sales,  which  amount  to  $360^000,  and  who 
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occasionally  sell  a  wholesale  bill.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  merchant 
tailor  establishments,  some  of  which  are  very  elegant,  and  transact  a 
larjie  business. 

Drug  Bdsiness. — There  are  in  the  city  eleven  wholesale  druggists  ^ 
and  dealers  in  patent  medicines.     Six  of  the  eleven  are  the  propri- 
etors of  medical  preparations  of  great  value,  as  considered  either  for 
their  medical  efficiency,  or  for  their  reputation  and  consequent  large 
sales. 

Two  of  these  are  Messrs.  Flemikg  &  Bro.  proprietors  of  iljfLane's 
Celebrated  Medicines,  and  Ben.t.  Page,  Jr.  &  Co.  proprietors  of  the 
popular  Brerhave^s  Holland  Bitters.  For  the  circulars  of  these  two 
houses,  we  refer  the  readers  to  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  book; 
also,  for  the  circular  of  the  house  of  B.  L.  Fahnestock  <&  Co.  one  of 
our  heaviest  and  most  enterprising  drug  houses — which  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  fill  any  order  for  drugs  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  put  up  in  any 
of  tlie  eastern  cities. 

These  eleven  firms  employ  102  hands,  and  sell  annually  to  the 
amount  of  $725,000. 

There  are  in  addition  a  large  number  of  prescription  druggists, 
whose  sales  are  not  included  in  the  above  estimate,  which  only  ex- 
hibits the  wholesale  business. 

In  the  regular  drug  line  the  wholesale  druggist*  have  at  all  times 
heavy  stocks,  and  stand  in  all  particulars  upon  as  good  footing  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  as  any  of  the  wholesale  houses  we  have 
mentioned.  The  advantages  we  noticed  as  possessed  by  those  for 
competing  with  the  Atlantic  cities,  are  also  held  by  these. 

Trimming  Stokes. — There  are  two  houses  whose  exclusive  busi- 
ness is  the  sale  of  dress  and  bonnet  trimmings.  These  two  houses 
keep  large  stocks  of  every  variety  of  trimmings.  They  employ  in  the 
transaction  of  their  business  seventeen  hands,  and  their  yearly  sales 
of  trimmings  are  $111,000. 

Dealers  and  Importers  of  Variety  Goods. — There  are  six 
wholesale  houses  of  variety  goods  here.  In  these  establishments  will 
be  found  fine  stocks  from  which  to  select,  and  the  same  ability  to  du- 
plicate eastern  prices ;  or  in  other  words,  sell  as  low^  at  any  point 
in  the  country.  These  houses  employ  23  hands,  and  sell  annually  to 
amount  of  $284,000. 

Manufacturing  Confectioneries. — The  manufacturing  and 
wholesaling  confectionery  is  largely  carried  on  here.  There  are  eight 
manufacturing  and  wholesale  houses  in  this  line  of  business.  The 
extent  to  which  this  business  is  transacted  is  evidence  that  there  are 
strong  inducements  to  purchase  in  this  market. 

These  eight  firms  employ  50  hands,  manufacture  annually  between 
600.000  and  700.000  pounds  of  candy,  and  transact  a  wholesale  con- 
fectionery business  to  the  value  of  $280,000  to  $300,000. 

Books  and  Stationery. — There  are  ten  firms  who  deal  in  books 
and  stationery.  These  firms  employ  twenty-nine  hands,  and  sell 
$255,000  worth  of  books  and  stationery.  Their  stocks  of  books  are 
large  and  good,  and  the  assortment  of  stationery  complete  and  ex- 
tensive. 

Jewelry  and  Watch  Business. — This  business  is  one  usual  to 
all  large  cities,  and  of  course  iu  this  city  does  not  vary  in  its  character 
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from  that  of  other  localities.     There  are  fourteen  proniiaent  and  large 
jewelry  houses,  besides  a  number  of  a  minor  character. 

These  fourteen  firms  sell  $375,000  worth  of  jewelry  and  watches 
«-per  annum.     There  are  sixteen  firms  besides,  whose  business  is  of  a 
more  limited  nature.     The  sales  made  yearly  by  these  amount  to 
over  $90,000. 

Hardware,  Sadrlert  and  Carriage  Trimmings. — In  this 
line  of  business  there  are  two  houses  who  keep  heavy  stocks,  which 
they  are  prepared  to  offer  to  purchasers  a*s  low  as  any  of  the  eastern 
houses.  They  employ  eleven  hands,  and  sell  articles  in  their  line  to 
the  amount  of  $130,000. 

Importers  0¥  Tin  and  Dealers  in  Metals. — There  are 
in  the  city  three  firms  whose  business  is  embodied  in  the  caption 
abore.  These  firms  import  from  12,000  to  15,000  boxes  of  tin  annu- 
ally, and  their  sales  of  .tin,  zinc,  Russia  iron,  ware,  &c.  amount  annually 
to  $250,000. 

Wall  Paper  Dealers. — In  this  line  of  business  there  are  four 
firms  engaged,  who  at  all  times  keep  a  fine  stock,  and  are  prepared  to 
sell  at  eastern  prices.  They  employ  13  hands,  and  sell  about  $70,000 
worth  annually. 

Leather  Dealers. — There  are  seven  wholesale  leather  houses  in 
the  city,  employing  thirty-three  hands,  and  selling  $250,000  to  $300,- 
000  worth  of  leather  annually. 

Pork  Packers. — There  are  in  this  city  seven  pork  dealing  and 
packing  houses.  These  houses  employ  two  hundred  and  fifteen  hands 
in  the  pork  packing  seasons  ;  kill  47,000  hogs,  and  make  amiual  sales 
to  the  amount  of  $645,000.  The  capital  in  buildings  used  by  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  business  is  $90,000. 

Wholesale  Straw  and  Millinery  Goods. — There  are  in  this 
city  -two  establishments  of  the  above  description,  who  keep  heavy 
stocks  of  articles  in  that  line,-  and  are  equally  prepared  with  the  other 
wholesale  houses  to  meet  customers  upon  the  best  terms,  whether  of 
time  or  prices.  These  firms  employ  about  20  hands,  and  sell  mer- 
chandise in  their  line  to  amount  of  $150,000  annually. 

The  wholeSlile  shoe  houses  also  deal  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
straw  goods,  and  usually  keep  good  stocks  of  bonnets  and  hats. 

Bonnet  Manufactories. — There  are  two  establishments  which 
make  it  an  especial  business  to  get  up  bonnets  of  silk,  crape,  gauze, 
linen  and  other  materials.  They  employ  in  tliis  business  60  hands, 
and  manufacture  bonnets  of  the  description  mentioned  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000  yearly. 

Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers  and  Rectifiers. —  Of  this  class 
of  business  there  are  32  firms.  They  employ  109  hands,  and  use 
$7,300  worth  of  charcoal.  They  sell  annually  2,000,000  gallons  of 
whiskey,  worth  $500,000,  and  other  liquors  to  the  amount  of  from 
$250,000  to  $300,000. 

The  Grocery  Trade. — The  general  tenor  of  the  remarks  upon 
the  various  branches  of  the  mercantile  business,  is  applicable  to  this 
division  of  the  commerce  of  Pittsburgh.  Country  dealers  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that,  did  no  other  interest  draw  them  to  the 
eastern  cities,  they  would  invariably  purchase  their  bills  of  groceries 
here — there  being  no  advantage  in  puixhasing  East  over  buying  here, 
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and  on  articles  in  this  line  of  business  the  freights  create  sufficient 
difference  to  give  this  city  the  preference.  The  upward  movement 
■which  wc  have  elsewhere  mentioned  as  going  on  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  wholesale  trade,  is  also  perceptible  in  this.  This  branch  of  our 
commerce  was  injured,  as  well  as  other  divisions,  by  the  rail  roads 
bringing  this  city  so  near  in  time  of  travel  to  the  East ;  but  reaction 
ha^  evidently  commenced,  and  we  believe,  from  the  same  reasons  given 
in  tiie  commencement  of  this  chapter  for  a  large  iucrea;j6  in  the 
general  jobbing  business,  that  the  grocery  trade  of  the  city  will  also 
become  yearly  heavier  and  more  important. 

There  are  in  this  city  60  Wholesale  Grocery  Houses,  20  Produce 
and  Commission  Houses,  10  Forwarding  and  Commission  Houses,  4 
Iron  Commission  Houses,  2  Wool  Commission  Houses  and  4  Ship 
Chandlers,  which  100  houses  sell  annually  of  Groceries  and  Produce, 
and  the  like  articles  in  their  line,  over  $14,000,000.  From  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  at  many  of  the  transactions  in  produce,  the  figures 
given  are  considerably  below  the  actual  amount  of  business. 

There  are  many  heavy  retail  grocery  houses  in  the  city  whose  stocks 
are  bought  exclusively  in  the  East,  some  of  whom  sell  $100,000  worth 
of  goods.  The  retail  stores  in  thj  grocery  line  number  over  100, 
whose  sales  range  from  8100,000  to  .110.000,  making  an  aggregate  of 
$1,000,000.  In  addition  there  arc  a  large  number  of  small  retail 
grocery  stores,  of  which  we  make  no  mention  whatever. 

There  are  three  Carpet  Warehouses,  who  employ  14  hands, 
and  sell  $125,000  worth  of  carpets  yearly,  and  about  $10,000  worth  of 
oil  cloths.  Of  the  above  amount,  about  $15,000  are  importations,  on 
which  between  $6,000  and  $7,000  duties  are  paid. 

Tliere  are  three  Auction  and  Commission  Houses,  doing  a 
general  Auction  business,  whose  sales  annually  range  from  $700,000 
to  $900,000. 

Printing. — The  art  preservative  of  all  arts  is  well  represented  in 
the  city,  there  being  1 1  daily  papers  published  here,  besides  a  number 
of  weekly  papers  and  monthlies,  some  of  which  have  a  large  circulation. 
There  are  also  11  Job  Printing  offices,  employing  138  hands,  running 
26  machine  and  18  hand  presses. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SOCIETY,    ART,    EDUCATION,   4c. 

There  are  many  matters  of  interest  relating  to  the  city  of  Pitts- 
bursh  untold  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  object  in  preparing  its 
statistics,  has  been  merely  to  give  the  figures  of  our  manufacturing 
and  of  our  leading  wholesale  and  export  business. 

In  the  aspect  presented  by  the  statistics  of  this  volume,  of  a  bust- 
ling, thriving,  industrious  community,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
all  the  more  elegant  accompaniments  of  cities  are  banished  from  this. 
The  society  will  be  found  to  possess  great  refinement  and  high  cul- 
ture, accompanied  with  a  plain,  honest  hospitality,  which  soon  endears 
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to  the  stranger  this  location  as  a  home.  There  are  in  the  commnnify 
whose  business  is  given,  over  twenty  public  schools,  whose  course  of 
study  is  very  thorough,  besides  two  high  schools,  where  the  studies  of 
the  student  are  of  the  highest  grade  ;  and  in  addition  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  private  academies  of  a  high  reputation,  conducted  by  gentlemen 
of  fine  acquirements.  The  Western  University,  a  permanently  en- 
dowed, and  a  chartered  institution,  is  also  located  here. 

Prominent  among  the  Educational  Instkutions  of  our  country  at 
the  present  day,  and  especially  so  in  the  growing  and  enterprising 
cities  of  the  West,  is  a  class  of  schools  known  at  the  East  by  the  name 
of  Mercantile  Academies,  and  in  the  West  as  Commercial  Colleges. 
Of  these  there  are  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  two.  The  most  exten^ive 
and  thoroughly  organized  is  the  Ieon  City  College,  F.  W.  Jen- 
kins, Principal,  to  the  circular  of  which,  on  the  second  page  of 
cover,  we  refer  the  reader.  These  Institutions  will  work  a  revolution 
in  the  loose  and  careless  mode  of  transacting  business  which  has  in 
too  many  instances  characterized  the  business  men  of  this  country. 
That  there  has  existed,  and  now  exists,  a  want  in  the  business  com- 
munity which  these  institutions  are  calculated  to  meet,  is  acknowl- 
edged by  every  intelligent  man  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the 
theory  or  the  practice  of  accounts.  Young  men  who  expect  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  science  of  accounts  by  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship in  any  Commercial  or  Banking  House,  will  find  it  next  to 
impossible  for  them  to  do  so ;  they  may  become  familiar  with  the 
routine  and  details  of  a  particular 'business,  but  accountants  they 
never  can  become.  A  course  of  instruction  in  one  of  these  Colleges 
extending  through  a  few  months,  will  be  found  to  give  the  merchant 
or  tradesman  a  more  comprehensive  and  vai^ied  knowledge  of  his 
profession  than  he  could  acquire  by  years  of  patient  labor  and  unwea- 
ried toil  in  .the  most  extensive  business  house  of  the  country — for  here 
the  subject  is  presented  in  a  condensed  and  scientific  form,  by  men  of 
ability  and  experience.  The  knoM'ledge  acquired  here  is  to  the  future 
merchant  what  the  science  of  geometry  is  to  the  engineer,  surveyor 
and  astronomer ;  what  grammar  is  to  the  linguist ;  what  a  sound 
and  practical  theory  is  to  piecemeal  knowledge  picked  up  by  the  way- 
side. No  young  man  should  think,  whatever  his  general  qualifications 
may  be,  of  engaging  in  business  without  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  tliese  schools,  and  even  those  already  in 
business  would  find  it  infinitely  to  their  advantage  if  they  were  so 
situated  as  to  reap  the  benefits  of  some  of  these  Commercial  Colleges. 
In  this  age  of  rail  road  speed  and  universal  diifusion  of  knowledge, 
the  business  man  cannot  wait  to  train  up  his  accountants,  but  expects 
to  find  them,  as  he  finds  every  other  article  of  his  need,  made  to  order 
and  ready  at  a  minute's  warning. 

To  show  the  appreciative  feelings  for  these  Institutions,  and  their 
popularity,  we  give  a  few  statistics  of  the  Iron  City  College,  referred 
to  above. 

During  the  two  years  in  which  the  present  proprietors  have  had  the 
management  of  this  College,  there  have  been  matriculated  from  it  900 
students,  487  entering  during  the  past  year  from  this  city  alone. 
There  are  at  present  engaged  14  professors  and  teachers  in  the  several 
departments   of   the  Institution ;  and  in  addition  thereto,   frequent 
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lectures,  on  various  sulijects,  from  some  of  the  most  eminent  men,  not 
only  of  this  city  but  of  the  Union. 

There  are  also  nearly  100  churches  of  the  various  religious  beliefs. 

There  are  three  Public  Libraries:  "The  Young  Men's  Mercantile 
Association;"  "'The  Younp:  Men's  Christian  Association,"  and  "The 
Anderson."  A  number  of  fine  Halls  are  frequently  occupied  by  all 
the  public  celebrities  in  the  Musical,  Dramatic  and  "Literary  world  for 
Concerts,  Readings  and  Lectures.  We  possess  artists  of  great  talent 
and  genius,  in  all  the  walks  of  art.  In  Music,  although  we  have  no 
great  number  of  professionals,  there  is  in  our  j)rivate  musical  circle  a 
large  amount  of  ability  and  talent.  The  Drama  is  well  understood 
and  properly  appreciated,  although  there  is  but  one  Theatre  here. 

In  the  comforts  of  a  city  this  community  is  well  supplied.  The 
streets  and  sidewalks  are  paved  for  miles  in  every  direction.  Two 
extensive  Water  Works  distribute  the  pure  sweet  water  of  the  Alle- 
gheny throughout  the  two  cities,  and  three  Gas  Works  supply,  through 
over  thirty  miles  of  pipe,  the  finest  of  gas  to  the  cities  and  some  of 
the  boroughs,  and  arrangements  are  making  for  the  formation  of  a 
fourth  company  for  its  manufacture. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  Hotels  of  various  capacities.  The 
three  principal  of  which  are  the  Monongahela,  the  St.  Charles,  and 
the  St.  Clair. 

Much  is  said  of  our  smoke  and  consequent  disagreeabilities,  yet  it 
should  be  remembered  there  is  not  a  city  without  some  drawback,  and 
when  the  smoke  complained  of  results  in  wealth,  progress  and  health, 
it  can  easily  be  put  up  with,  the  more  especially  as  a  walk  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  brings  the  pedestrian  out  on  high  grounds,  beyond 
the  smoke  and  its  consequent  annoyances. 
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PROMINENT   BUSINESS   HOUSES. 

Having  now  introduced  the  reader  to  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  its 
suburbs ;  shown  our  facilities  for  manufacturing,  for  transportation, 
and  for  transacting  the  various  kinds  of  business,  we  now  take  pleasure 
in  introducing  a  few  of  our  prominent  business  houses,  being  one  of 
the  best  in  each  of  their  respective  branches. 

We  can  most  cordially  recommend  the.se  firms  for  all  those  qualifi- 
cations desirable  to  the  buyer,  and  have  no  heshation  in  saying  that 
the  various  articles  from  their  manufactories  are  equal  to  any  of  the 
same  kind  made  in  the  city. 


Domestic  Hardware 


By  Letters  Patent,  this  firm  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the 

RIGHT  OR  LEFT  DOOR  LOCK, 

Commonly  called  the  "JANUS  FACED  LOCK,"  until  the  17th 
December,  1863 — no  other  establisbment  having  authority  to  manu- 
facture or  vend  the  ^ame.  These  Locks  are  adapted  to  any  door, 
whether  Right  or  Left,  to  any  thickness,  are  of  neat  structure  andloio  price. 

WE   ALSO   ilANUFACTURE 

From  the  smallest  size  up  to 

HAV,  CRAm  AND  CATTLE  SCALES, 

EVIALLEABLE  \nOH  CASTII^iCS 

of  every  variety,  &c.  &c.  and  the  thousand  and  one  adaptations 
Iron  assumes  under  our  hands. 

Comer  ef  Crant  and  First  Streets,  PittsburKh,  Pa. 

Befer  to  page  55  for  extent  and  particulars. 
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B.  L  FAHNESTOGK  &  GO. 

Lato  of  the  flrm  of  B.  A.  Fuhnestock  &  Co.,  and  Snccessors  to  S'lcnilng  Brothers, 
IinPORTERS    AIV0 


t 

No.  60,  coruer  Wood  aud  Fourth  Streets, 

PITTSBURGH. 

DEALERS    IN    FOREIGN    AND    DOMESTIC 

DRUGS,  MEDICINES  AND  CHEMICALS, 

PAINTS,  OILS,  DYE  STUFFS, 

PERFUMEIiY,  FINE  FANCY  AND  IIOSIN  SOAPS, 

SUROlCAIi  &  1>ENTAI.  INSTRCOTBIVTS, 

Trusses,  Supporters,  Spices,  SnuflFs,  Superior  Inks,  Pure  Wines 
and  Brandies,  for  Medicinal  purposes, 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Of  all  descriptious,  as 

TUBE    PAINTS,    CANVAS,    &C. 

Flesh,  Hair,  Leather,  Nail,  Paint,  Shoe,  Scriihblng  and  Wall 
lO  3EI.  XT  iS  :^  3E:  JS  , 

Castor,   Iwini^ccd,  liaril,  Ncatsfoot,  Olire,   i^pcrm,  and 

T  .A.  IN-  ]N-  E  It  S  '      OIIj, 

WHITE  LEAD,  EED  LEAD,  LITHAEGE 

ZINC  PAINT,  DRY  AND  IN  OIL, 

Putty,  Glue,  Band  Paper,  Emery,  Concentrated  Lye,  Potashes, 

Turpentine,  Camphene,  Burning  Fluid,  Varnishes, 

Window  Glass,  Glassware,  etc.  etc. 

WK  ALSO  DEAL  IN  ALL  THE 

PATENT  AXD  Pi{OPlUETAR¥  WEDICINES  OF  THE  DAY. 

Proprietors  of  B.  L.   FAHNESTOCK'S   VERMIFUGE,  which  is 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

Inducements  offered  to  those  who  buy  in  large  quantities. 
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Wholesaie  Shoe  Warehuusn^ 


.  CHILDS  &  CO. 

m  WARIHOUSi, 

H 

jNTo.    133    "WOOD    STREET, 


o 
W 


Have  in  store  a  large  and  splendid  assortment  of  Boots  and  Shoes, 
of  the  latest  styles  and  fashions,  in  endless  variety,  selected  with 
great  care  as  to  quality  and  sizes,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Western   Trade. 

Having  purchased  our  Fall  stock  under  a  severe  money  panic, 
principally  for  cash,  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  we  feel  war- 
ranted in  assuring  our  customers  and  mei'chants  generally,  that 
we  will  offer  superior  inducements  to  cash  or  prompt  six  months 
buyers. 

New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  bills  duplicated. 

Orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled. 

H.  CHILDS  &  CO. 

p.  S.    Please  refer  to  page  74,  and  see  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  of  our  city, 
conversant  with  the  business  and  business  men  of  Pittsburgh. 
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GEO.  W.   SMITH.  C.   nARTWPILI.. 

GEO.  W.  SMITH  &  Co. 

PITT  STREET,  PITTSBURGH,  PE^X'A. 

CONTINI'E    THE    BUSINESS    OF 


A  NI) 

DEALING    IN 


HOPS, 


As  heretofore,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  and  Wheeling,  Va.  and  will  be 
happy  to  siipply  with  these  commodities,  old  and  new  customers, 
on  their  usual  liberal  tei'ms.  The  highest  market  price  in  cash  is 
always  paid  foi*  Barley,  and  contracts  with  growers  for  a  series  of 
years,  are  made  on  liberal  terms. 

PRICES  OF  AXE,  PORTER  AND  BRO^IVN  STOUT, 

(exclusive   of  <"ASKS.) 


X  Ale,       -        per  barrel,  $8,00 
Kennet  Ale,  "  9,00 

American  Bitter  Ale,  8,00 


XX  Ale, 
Porter,     - 
Brown  Stout, 


per  barrel,  $8,00 

7,00 

"  9,00 

No  casks  less 


All  these  in  half  barrels,  at  half  these  prices, 
than  half  barrels  are  put  up. 

PRICES    OF    CASKS. 

Barrels,  iron  hooped,  S2 ;  Barrels,  wood  hooped,  $1,25;  Half 
Barrels,  iron  hooped,  $1,50;  Half  Barrels,  wood  hooped,  $1; 
these  are  always  charged  with  their  contents,  but  on  their  return, 
(free  of  charge)  the  money  paid  for  them  is  refunded.  Best  metal 
Spigots  for  drawing  Ale  are  sold  at  $1,50 ;  ditto  with  separate  key, 
$1,75. 

PRICES   OF  THESE  AI.ES,  A>c.  IN  PINT   BOTTIiES. 

Ale,  Kennet,    -    per  dcz.  $1,25  1  Porter,       -       -    per  doz.  $1,25 
Ale,  East  India  Pale,  do.     1,28  |  Brown  Stout,  "  1,25 

A  small  extra  charge  is  made  for  barrels  or  boxes  for  packing. 

These  Ales,  &c.  are  put  up  labeled,  wired  and  tin  foiled  in  the 
same  styTe  as  like  articles  imported,  to  which  they  are  superior  in 
richness  and  flavor;  and  they  are  highly  recommended  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  as  tonics  for  invalids,  and  others  in  delicate  health. 

bmith's  American  Bitter  Ale  is  guaranteed  equal  in  flavor  and 
keeping  qualities  to  Allsop's  and  Bail's'  imported  English  East  India 
Ale,  so  celebrated  all  over  the  world. 

N.  B.  Iq  returning  empty  casks,  prepay  freight  and  send  Bill 
of  Lading  or  Rail  Boad  Receipts.  Brewers  and  Distillers  sup- 
plied will)  Malt  and  Hops  of  tuperior  quality,  on  most  reasonable 
terms. 

See  pago  ')f>  for  further  particulars. 
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Axes,  Shovels  and  Spades, 


LIPPINOOTT   &  OO. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

AXES,  SHOVELS,  SPADES 


mmr  sa 


y.j, 


PICKSt  MATTOOKSt  WHDOESt 

HAHROW  TEETH,  &c. 

Warehouse,  No,  ii8  Water  Street, 


Four  doors  west  of  Jloiiongalicla  House, 


Sea  page  51  of  tbis  book  for  further  particulars. 
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l¥m,   B.   SCAIFE, 

First  and  Second  Streets, 

Between  Wood  and  Market,  ^Jf^^^^^^.f^'^,   ^A. 

MANUFACTURES 

COPPER  PIP 

Portable  Forges,  Blacksmith  Work, 

TORCH  BASKETS,  DECK   STOVES, 

COOKING  STOVES,  FOR  STEAM  BOATS  4  HOTELS, 

CIIAIN  CAItI.ES,  nOG  CHAINS, 

Large  Bolts,  for  Bridges,  &c.  &c. 
STEAM  BOATS  PARTICULARLY  ATTEKDE!)  TO. 

ALSO,  FRANCIS'  PATENT  METALLIC 

LIFE  BOATS  &  IRON  YA¥LS, 

OF  SCPEaiOR  MODEL  AMD  FINISH. 

These  world-renowned  Boats  are  made  of  galvanized  iron,  tho  nails  and  fast- 
enings galvanized,  which  prevents  ni<t.  They  are  corrugated  or  creased,  which 
gives  grfiat  liglituess  with  strength,  and  avoids  tlie  necessity  of  timbers.  They 
are  fornieil  out  of  whole  Bheets,  tlius  requiring  hut  few  seams;  the  soams  are 
douhle  riveted,  which  preventj*  the  rivets  from  tearing  out  in  case  of  dingeing, 
and  ensures  tightness.  These  Boats  are  always  ready  for  use.-whether  wet  or  dry; 
no  caulking  to  fall  out  if  drv,  no  rust  if  wet.  Tliey  are  found,  from  their  light- 
ness and  durability,  to  be  t lie  very  best  boats  for  Yawls,  Sounding  Boats,  Ferry- 
Boats,  or  for  Farmers  on  tho  river,  or  fast  Sail  Boats. 

SIZES— 12,  14,  16,  18,  20  and  22  feet  long. 

Cork  Life  Pukserver?.     II.^ir  Felt,  \,  ^,  J  and  1  inch  thick,  an 

excellent  uon-conduetor  of  lieat,  fur  coviring  Steam  Boilers  and 

Pipes ;  also,  to  cover  Water  Pipes  to  prevent  freezing. 

JPnbli*  and  Private  Baililings  heated  in  the  mo^^t  approred 
manner,  by  the  0!ol>e  Furnaces. 

S«e  article  on  Copper  Smiths,  page  58 ;  also  Life  Boats,  page  56. 
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86  Forge  and  Rolling  Mill. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FSRfiE  AND  HOLLIN&  MILL. 


Car  Buildets,  Rail  Ftoad  men,  and  all  dealers  in  Iron,  are 
respectfully  solicited  to  examine  our  manufactures. 

Warehouse,  ITos.  94  Water  and  120  Front  Streets. 

(See  page  4r)  and  page  52.) 


Steel  Cultivator  Teeth —  Cast  Sted.  87* 

ISAAC  JONES.  D.  B.  ROGERS. 

D.  B.  HOGEHS  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

ROGERS'  IMPROVED  PATENT 

^\u\  dlrititat0r  fell], 

Corner  of  Ross  and  First  Streets, 

See  page  52  for  further  particulars. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  WORKS. 


JONES,  BOYD  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


eiiii  ssiii. 


Spring,  Plow  and  A.  B.  Steel, 

SPKINGS  AND  AXLES, 

Gefaer  Eass  aad  flcst  Streets, 

-     PITTSBUPxGK,  PA. 

See  page  40  for  further  particulars  of  Stoel. 


88  Stove  and  Grate  Front  Manufacturers. 

PAYNE,  BISSELL  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

COOKING,    PARLOR   AND    HEATING 


GRATE  FRONTS,  FENDERS,  RANGES,  &c. 
No.  335  liiberty  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

Please  read  article  on  Foundries,  pages  47  and  48. 


Looking  Glass  and  Picture  Frame  Manufacturers.  89 
A.  LYONS.  SaXiUEL  BOYD. 

A.  L.YO]¥S  &  €0. 


MANUFACTURERS   OP 


AND 


PICTUR 


No.   138  Wood  Street, 


\&m^ 


Manufactory,  corner  of  Seventli  and  Grant  Sts. 

All   kinds  of  Fancy  ilouldings  constantly  on  hand — Rosewood, 
Walnut,  Maple,  &c.  &c. 


«  »  •  *  * 


The  above  firm  have  such  facilities- for  manufacturing,  that  they 
are  prepared  to  fill  orders  on  receipt. 

In  all  the  qualifications  required  by  the  buyer,  either  of  price, 
variety  or  terms,  they  consider  themselves  second  to  no  house  in 
their  line  of  trade.  They  request  all  traders  visiting  the  city  to  give 
them  a  call,  confident  that  it  needs  but  an  examination  of  their 
stock  to  leave  an  order. 

For  the  facilities  of  this  market  for  rivaling  any  others  in  this 
article,  we  refer  to  page  63  of  this  book ;  and  our  own  experience 
justifies  U3  in  saying  that  we  can  undersell  the  manufacturer  at 
any  other  point. 
8* 


Sfl  Glass  Manufacturers. 

WM.  M'CULLY.  MARK  W.  WATSON. 

WM.  M'CULLY  &  CO. 

PKOPBIETOES   OF    THE 

X  na  txt 


ax 


*w 


CLA 


MANUFACTURE 


9 


BLACK  BOTTLES, 


AND 


WINDOW  GLASS, 

ISTos.  14  and  16  "Wood  Street, 

a^  Particular  attention  paid  to  PRIVATE   MOULDS,  and 
orders  filled  with  promptness  and  dispatch. 


Flint  iJiass  Manufacturers.  91 

ADAMSj  MAGKLIN  &  GO. 


MANUFACTURER* OP 


ALSO,  or 


ii^sf  iii8t€t  a©-© 

TELE  GRAPH  INSULATORS, 

•    .  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


«  •  ••  > 


The  above  firm  having  largely  increased  the  capacity  of 
their  Works,  will  hereafter  be  enabled  to  keep  on  hand  a 
supply  of  articles  in  their  line,  from  which  they  can  fill 
orders  immediately  upon  their  receipt. 

Their  facilities  for  manufacturing  are  now  not  excelled 
by  any  house  in  the  city;  and  in  the  quality  of  their  goods, 
and  in  prices,  they  consider  themselves  second  to  none. 

Confident  that  in  all  particulars  they  can  satisfy  the 
buyer,  they  solicit  a  call  from  all  traders  in  Glassware 
visiting  the  city. 

Special  orders  carefully  and  promptly  executed. 


92 


Boerhave's  Holland  Bitters. 
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DISEASE   OF  THE  KIDNEYS, 

LIVER    COMPLAINT, 

WEAKNESS   OF  ANY  IvJND, 
FEVER  AND  AdUE, 

the  various  affections  consequent  upon  a  disordered 


to 

to 


STOMACH    OR    LIVER, 

Such  as  Indigestion,  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Colicky  Pains,  Heart- 
burn, Loss  of  Appetite,  Despondency,  Costiveness,  Blind  and  Bleed 
ing  Piles.  In  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic,  and  Neuralgic  Affections, 
it  has  in  numerous  instances  proved  highly  beneficial,  and  in  others 
effected  a  decided  cure. 

This  is  a  purely  vegetable  compound,  prepared  on  strictly  Bcientiflc  principles, 
after  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  Holland  Professor,  Boerhave. 

It  is  particularly  recommended  to  those  persons  whose  constitutions  may  have 
been  impaired  by  the  continuous  use  of  ardent  spirits,  or  other  forms  of  dissipation. 
Generally  instantaneous  in  effect,  it  finds  its  way  directly  to  the  seat  of  life, 
thrilling  and  quickening  every  nerve,  raising  up  the  drooping  spirit,  and,  in  fact, 
infusing  new  health  and  vigor  in  the  system. 

NOTICE — Whoever  expects  to  find  this  a  beverage  will  be  disappointed;  but  to 
the  sick,  weak  and  low  spirited,  it  will  prove  a  grateful  aromatic  cordial,  possessed 
of  singular  remedial  properties. 

CJ -A.  xj  T  X  <3  isr  I 

The  great  popularity  of  this  delightful  Aroma  has  induced  many  imitations, 
which  the  public  should  guard  against  purchasing.  Be  not  persuaded  to  buy  any 
thing  else  until  you  have  given  Bcerhave's  Holland  Bitters  a  fair  trial.  One  bottle 
will  convince  yo\j  how  infinitely  superior  it  is  to  all  these  imitations. 

at  $1.00  per  bottle,  or  six  bottles  for  $5.00.' 


Dr.  M' Lane's  Vermifwje  and  Liver  Pills.         93 

FLEMING  BROS. 

No.  24  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Penn'a. 

CIRCULAR. 

Finding  that  the  unprecedented  and  steadily 
increasing  demand  for 

DR.  m'laNE's  celebrated  VERMIFUGE,  LIVER  PILLS  AND  LUNG  SYRUP, 

Will  hereafter  require  our  undivided  time  and 
attention,  we  have  been  induced  to  dispose  of  our 
Drug  Business  to  Mr.  B.  L.  Fahnestock — late  of 
the  firm  of  B.  A.  Fahnestock  &  Co. — who  will 
carry  on  the  Drug  Business  at  our  Old  Stand, 
No.  60  Wood  Street. 

We  take  pleasure  in  advising  our  friends  and  customers  that 
we  will  now  give  our  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  manufac- 
ture andsale  of  Dr.  M'Lane's 

CELEBRATED    MEDICINES; 
Also,  Fleming  Brothers, 
WHITE    CIRCASSIAN    LINJMENT; 
And   being  determined  to  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  in 
procuring  the  best  materials,  and  compounding  these  valuable 
preparations  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  we  hope  to  sustain 
their  present  enviable  reputation,  and  merit  a  continuance  of  the 
kind  and  liberal  patronage  heretofore  extended  to  us. 

For  the  present,  we  will  occupy  the  large  and  commodious 
building.  No.  24  Wood  Street,  where  wc  will  be  pleased  to  see 
our  friends  and  customers. 

JOHN  FLEMING,  ttt  tta/T Txir-  Ji^no. 

COCHRAN  FLEMING,  ""^^  °^  FLEMING  BROS. 

P.  S. — In  addition  to  our  own  preparations,  we  purpose  keeping 
a  full  assortment  of  all  the  Valuable  and  Popular  Patent  Medicines 
of  the  day,  wiiich  we  will  be  able  to  sell  on  the  most  favorable 
terms,  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  orders  from  our  friends  for 
all  such  articles. 

Our  friends  will  please  address  all  communications  to 

FLEMING  BROS.  PixTSBuaaH,  Pa. 


94  Coach,  Garriage  and  Buggy  Factory. 

PITTSBURGH 

COACH  FACTORY. 


No.  46  Diamond  Alley,  near  Wood  Street, 


nawTf 


<»> 


AND 

All  descriptions  of  Vehicles, 

dbtjixjT   to   OI^IDEI?.- 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  PERSONS  WISHING  A 

Is  asked  to  my  establishment,  as  I  feel  prepared  to  compete 
successfully  with  Eastern  or  Western  manufacturers,  in  all 
particulars  and  branches  of  my  business. 

ALL  WORK  WARRANTED. 


White  Lead,  Red  Lead,  Zinc  Paint,  Oils,  d;c.      95 


J.  SCHOONMAKER, 


MANUFACTURER    OF 


RED  LEAD,  ZIIC  PAINT; 

AND    WHOLESALE    DEALSR   IN 

MINTS,  filiS,  YAIMISIES, 

TURPENTINE,  &c.  &c. 

Would  respectfiilly  call  your  attention  to  the  following  list  of  ar- 
ticles. The  White  Lf:AD,  Red  Lead,  Litharge,  Zinc  Paint,  and 
Linseed  Oil,  ai'e  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  are  warranted.  • 

He  hopes  you  will  be  induced  to  favor  him  with  your  orders, 
which  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


White  Lead,  Pure,  in  Oil, 

White  Lead,  Extra,     " 

White  Lead,  No.  1,      " 

White  Lead,  Pure,  Dry, 

White  Lead,  Extra,   " 

White  Lead,  No.  J,   " 

Red  Lead,  Best, 

Red  Lead,  Common, 

Litharge, 

Bar  Lead, 

Putty,  in  Bladders, 

Putty,  in  Bulk, 

Whiting, 

Glue, 


Zinc  Paint,  Best,  in  Varnish, 
Zinc  Paint,  Best,  in  Oil. 
Zinc  Paint,  Extra,     " 
Zinc  Paint,  No.  1,     " 
Zinc  Paint,  N.  Jersey,  in  Oil, 
Zinc  Paint,  Dry,  in  Barrels, 
Linseed  Oil, 
Linseed  Oil,  Boiled, 
Spirits  Turpentine, 
Coach  Varnish,  Best, 
Furniture  Varnish,  No.  1, 
Furniture  A'^arnish,  No.  2, 
Damar  Varnish, 
Japan. 


For  some  further  particulars  regarding  Zinc  Paint,  the  reader  i6  referred 
to  pagi's  60  and  01. 


96   Tin  and  Wrought  Iron  Hollow  Ware  Manufacturers, 
PITTSBURGH    TIN    ^VORKS. 


a'OiE^BJ    €^lEl.-^rsr    c«3    Oo. 


MANUFACTOEE  RS    OF 


ORKS,  DIPPERS,  SKIilJIERS,  ROUND  BAKE  PANS, 

Sauce  Pans,  Frying  Pans,  Cake  Turners,  Stamped  Tin  Ware; 

ALSO, 

Orders  left  at  C.  G.  Hussey  &  Go's.  151  Wood  St.  promptly  attended  to. 
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Bobbins 70 
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Boots 74 

Breweries 06 

Bugkets : 65 

Bruslies 69 

Books 75 
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Bonnets 76 
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Bellows 69 

'Boilers 50 
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Boxes 70 
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Coal 27 
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Cotton 59 

Carpets 77 
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Corks 70 
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Crackers 67 
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Combs. 69 


INDEX. 

Cars,  R.  R..... 65 

China 74 

Clothing 74 

Confectionery? 75 

Dry  Goods 72 

Drugs 75 

Engines 49 

Education 78 

rionr 69 
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Furs 74 

GR09ERIES 76 

Glass 61 
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Glne 67 
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Hats 74 
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Imported , 73 

Saddlery 70 
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Ice  Chests 69 

Japan  Ware 64 
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Kegs ; 65 

Lime , 67 
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Litliography 70 
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Oils 68 
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Pistols 54 

Plows 56 

Potti-ries 69 

Paper 68 

Pi;inos 70 

Pumps 70 

Porrchiin  Teeth 68 


Planing  Mills 37 
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Pittsburgh 3 

Pork 76 

Roofing 67 

Rail  Roads 12 

Rail  Road  Spikes 52 

Rivets 54 

Rifles 64 

Ropes 70 

Railing 53 

Rolling  Mills ....45 

Steel 46 

Spice  Mills 69 
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Saddlery 69 

Salt 39 

Sash 37 

Soap 67 

Smut  MachiLC) 56 

Shovels 51 

Saws 51 

Sci-ews 53 

Siekles 53 

Safes 55-69 

Shoes 74 

Straw  Goods 76 

Society 75 

Trimmings 75 
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Tin  Importers 76 
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Trunks 69 
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Variety  Goods 75 

Wall  Paper 76 

Watches 75 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Persons  receiving  this  number  of  the  Quartbrlt  Trade  Cir- 
cular, will  confer  a  great  favor  by  sending  to  the  undersigned  the 
names  of  all  firms  in  their  own  line  of  business,  in  their  localitj,  who 
are  solvent. 

Those  who  will  so  far  oblige,  by  promptly  complying  with  this 
request,  will  receive  the  Trade  Circular  free,  for  one  year. 

In  sending  the  names,  mention  the  business,  town,  county  and  State, 
PARTICULARLY.  Persons  receiving  this,  living  in  the  larger  cities, 
are  not  expected  to  comply  with  the  request.  Those  in  country  towns 
and  villages  who  are  kind  enough  to  attend  to  the  request,  it  is  believed 
will  be  amply  repaid,  by  the  information  which  will  be  contained  in 
the  pages  of  the  Trade  Circular  for  a  year,  for  the  trouble  of  writing 
few  names  and  paying  the  postage  thereon. 

Address, 

GEO.  H.  THURSTON, 

Pittsburgh,  P:i, 


PITTSBURaH 


-«•»- 


< 


A  paper  with  the  above  title  will  be  issued  by  the  sub- 
scriber, quarterly,  on  and  after  this  date. 

The  second  number  will  be  issued  on  or  about  the  first 
of  February,  1858. 

The  paper  will  be  of  large  quarto  size,  containing  from 
eight  to  sixteen  pages,  as  the  quantity  of  matter  may , 
demand. 

The  paper  will  contain  notices  of  all  new  articles  of 
Pittsburgh  manufactures,  list  of  articles  manufactured  in 
this  place,  and  prices  current  of  them. 

Also,  illustrated  articles  descriptive  of  our  various  work- 
sbops,  and  their  materials,  together  with , descriptions,  in' 
detail,  of  the  various  processes  of  manufacturing. 

Commercial,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  statistics, 
will  also  form  a  feature  of  the  publication,  together  with 
interesting  mercantile,  monetary  and  scientific  articles. 

SUBSCKIPTIOW    PRICE, 

Tvv^enty-five  Cents  per  annum,    i 

WHICH   CAN   BE   REMlTfTEt)   IN   POSTAOE    STAMPS   TO 

GEO.  H.  THURSTON,  Publisher, 

PITTSBURGH. 


Sample  Copies  sent  free  after  issue  of  sccoad  No. 
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